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By.Ilham Sadeq -77 

Star Staff Writer •*. • 

THERE ARE many bad habftsin society. bui writ¬ 
ing .on banknotes fs not the. first one.to spring-to. 
mind. But a probtemitis! - 
: “Following tradition, my fiance gave me a JD 10 
banluiote.as an “advance dowry." 1 wrote the date, 
and our initials on it to keep as a souvenir of. this 
happy occasion,” said Laila, now a mother of two. 
Well, that incident may be understandable—a rea¬ 
sonable exfcuse. Yet sbelaughetL adding that one . 
day when she w?s om shopping and discovered she 
was out of money,-she ha3 id. spend her. lucky 


banknote. AJFi 

‘ Some people regard writing 

matter of poor morals: some 

anymore than a habit—they wri# on clotgb. ®sks! 

(students) or sometimes even thelftwEcs- | 

Does it fulfil some kind of ne® to have«»^if^‘ 
for their inner feelings or is it. 1 

gests. a kind of disease.. ”1 really 
sometimes write on banknotes. When.,HgA 4 jfi'$ai* ( 
ary 1 usually write ail my debts on nun&*.suK[ jy | La 
number on‘the first banknote so as not to forget.' 
said Ahmed, a teacher. 

It is common to see torn banknotes and very 


S ut ones, but as long as the number and the 
>1 His Majesty’ the King are clear they are 
irreney. However, some shops do reject such 
tes. 

mey changer said that he has received many 
tes with telephone numbers, names and even 
nf poetry or drawings can ed on them, and he 
i anything but accept them. 

:ncy. thus, continues to circulate from one 
to another regardless of the state of the ban¬ 
knote and no matter what's written on it Some peo- 

CoDdnued on page 2 
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Israeli Jerusalem plan 
signals final death knell 
to peace process 


NETANYAHU MAY ^PPoRT 
uftEFeRENpM ON WEST BANK . 


By Star Staff Writer and 
combined news agencies 
THE FINAL death knell has 
sounded. That is what every¬ 
body is saying this week about. 
the peace process. The expan¬ 
sion of Jerusalem's municipal 
borders by the Israeli govern¬ 
ment has created uproar both 
in the region and internal]on- . 
ally. Leaders and states see the 
Israeli Prime Minister’s.action 
to expand the administrative 
reach of the Jerusalem Munic¬ 
ipality as a gross violation of 
international . Palestinian- 
Isrneli agreements. 

Jordan, Egypt, Saudi Arp,- ■». 
bio. Iran, Europe ; and.- .the;. 
United Stales, are paificularly 
livid about the Israeli plan. 
Jordan criticized the move 
strongly. • 

Deputy Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister Jawad A1 
Anani describes the plan as 
"null and void." adding that it . 
is "anli-peace" and will hinder 
ihe whole peace process. Dr. 
Anani says that “these meas¬ 
ures form an open aggression 
against the Palestinian Occu¬ 
pied Territories." 

Jordan's Lower House of 
parliament has strongly con¬ 
demned Israeli plans to 
expand its authority over 
Jerusalem. 

In a statement released 
Tuesday, legislators said that 
they categorically and 
strongly reject and condemn 
Israeli- attempts to target die 
Arab and Muslim identity of 
Jerusalem. 

They added, "we urge, all' 
Arab and Muslim nations to 
stand firmly in the face of this 
flagrant aggression against 
their rights and their holy 
shrines." 

Bibi Netanyahu will not be 
. deterred, however. In charac- 
f (eristic fashion, he scoffed at 
US Secretary of Slate Made¬ 
leine Albright's criticism of 
ihc plan to redraw Jerusalem s 
boundaries as “ridiculous . 
Bui ihc United Suites leader¬ 
ship is dismayed, believing 
ihai ihe plan could doom sen¬ 
sitive US efforts to restart 
peace talks hetween Israel and 
ihc Palestinians, perhaps deal 
the final blow to the five-year- 
old peace process. 

Earlier this week, the 
spokesman for the US State 
Department. James .Rubin. 



Palestinians sit on top of the rubble of a house in 
Jerusalem that was bulldozed by the Israelis, Monday 


described the plan as a “pro¬ 
vocative" step that “under- ■ 
mines .any sense of trust and 
confidence between the par¬ 
ties. Rubin said it was ‘‘unfath¬ 
omable” to the US that Israel 
would push the plan through 
now "given the sensitivity of 
the current moment" 

, However, - Netanyahu, 
quickly seized the moment, 
"despite the fact that US criti¬ 
cism mellowed later in the 
week. In a somewhat placa¬ 
tory mood he said that the 
Israeli blue-print for Jerusa¬ 
lem is only a" matter of admin¬ 
istrative convenience that is 
devoid of political intent. 

He said,. “Those who make 
a fuss over the plan are the 
ones who undermine the 
peace process. The. details 
have no political 
significance." 

• But such comments are not 
going down well- with 'others 
including many Israelis. 
Netanyahu's apparent will¬ 
ingness to hold a referendum 
on" the fature of the West 
Bank, as a peace offering^ is 
merely seen as a ploy to 
divert attention from Israel's 
real intentions. 

Palestinian leaders con¬ 
demned the plan, calling it a 
violation of the. Israeli- 
Palestinian peace accords and 
an attempt to influence future 
negotiations, on the City s 
status. , 

Palestinian leader Yasser 


Arafat urged the Clinton 
administration to step up 
pressure on Israel and go pub¬ 
lic with its plan for an Israeli 
troop withdrawal in the West 
Bank, the chief Palestinian 
negotiator said. 

The appeal was contained 
in -a letter by Arafat to Alb¬ 
right said Palestinian nego¬ 
tiator Saeb Erekat. 

Arafat reminded Albright 
that in a phone call last 
month, she assured him that 
her negotiations with Netan¬ 
yahu on a withdrawal would 
be completed within lwo 
weeks, Erekat said. 

In his letter, Arafat rejected 
any weakening in the US pro¬ 
posal which demands Israel 
withdraw from' 13 percent of 
the remaining occupied 
territories. 

“He [Arafat] said that he 
went all the way with her 
ideas in meetings here and 
there, and now it is time for 
the American administration 
to introduce its ideas and pro¬ 
posals publicly and officially, 
and .it is time to tell Netan¬ 
yahu that enough is enough." 
Erekat said. 

“This burns the bridges to 
the permanent status negotia¬ 
tions." added Erakat. “Ifs a 
very, very grave decision." 

Also conveying the frustra¬ 
tion of the Palestinian people 
is Faisal Al Husseini. the man 
in charge of the. Jerusalem 
portfolio in the PNA. 


“Israel's decision to extend 
the boundaries of Jerusalem is 
tantamount to declaring .wur 
on the Palestinians." he said. 

At the heart of the plan is 
the significant expansion of 
the city's boundaries to the 
west and south to include a 
number of overwhelmingly 
Jewish settlements. 

The plan expands the ciLy's 
tax base and increases the 
Jewish majority, which now 
stands at 70 percent of the 
■ population of 620.000. These 
towns include upper Motza. 
Beit Zait and Mevo Beiiar. 
but not Mevascret Zion, a rel¬ 
atively affluent community 
that has fought the proposed 
annexation. 

The blueprint put forward 
by the Israelis calls for the 
construction of 142.000 Jew¬ 
ish homes and the implemen¬ 
tation of programs to attract 
Jews to Jerusalem. 

; What is deeply worrying is 
the fact that the plan will give 
the Cilv administrative pow¬ 
ers over the Jewish .settle¬ 
ments in the West Bank. 

More than 150.000 Israelis 
inhabit 140 settlements in the 
West Bank. Gaza Strip and 
the Golan Heights. 

However. Arabs strongly 
feel that the action of the 
Israeli government would 
only strengthen the grip of the 
Israelis over the Holy City. 

Continued on page 2 
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Jordanians speak out 
against double standards 
on censorship 


By Raed AI Abed 

Star Staff Writer 
FOR SOBHE Abu Muthfar. 
the government should be the 
last to talk about defending 
public morals. Hold on. the 64 
year-old man has his reasons. 
His second-hand clothes store 
shares a wall with one of the 
oldest movie houses in Saqef 
Al Sail that shows titillating 
“behind the scenes" sex 


“This movie house promotes 
immorality by showing uncen¬ 
sored films—why does the 
government only want to go 
hard on the press for showing a 
movie star wearing a bikini 
while this cinema has been 
showing this kind of filth for 
ages," said Abu Muthfar. who 
is one of a small band of Jorda¬ 
nians who have daily a habit of 
digesting the morning newspa¬ 
pers. and sometimes the week- 


Government takes a 
hammering in the Lower House 


By Raed Al Abed 

Star Staff Writer . 

THE PROPOSED press and publications 
draft law took a-hammering this week from 
an unexpected quarter: The Lower House 
launched a strong attack on the draft, some¬ 
thing whit* observers say surprised and 
even baffled the government. 

However, the day was not lost, for parlia- 
mentary^deputies voted to send the draft to 
die House's National Guidance Commiucc 
for a full study before giving it its vote of 
'confidence. However 40 deputies who 
addressed the House warned that they 
expected major amendments tt> the draft 
before they can give the legislation a "yes” 
vote. . 

Cabinet ministers attending Monday s 


session at the House had to endure a wave 
of criticism unleashed by the deputies. 

Prime Minister Dr Abdul Salam Majali 
said on Sunday that submitting the new 
press law to the parliament is “a mark of 
respect to the former parliament which had 
asked the government to submit a new 
press law." Majali claims that the draft law 
meets the demands of "the majority of Jor¬ 
danians, who asked for measures to stop the 
chaos in the press with Lite adoption ot a 
new law.” 

However, the majority of deputies stated 
that the draft is a grave deterioration of the 
democratic process, and something that 
would certainly hurt the image of Jordan 

Continued on page 2 


lies, along with a cup of coffee. 

No wonder so many viewers 
stand outside the cinema house 
shamelessly looking at their 
previews. Ii can safely be 
argued that these people far 
exceed those who glance at the 
tabloid headlines at the kiosk 
nearby. 

Standing for a few minutes 
near that movie house, which is 
one of many in Amman, and 
other cities in the Kingdom, 
many male passersby could be 
seen running their eyes over 
the pictures of semi-naked 
women. 

For students at the Univer- ; 
sity of Jordan (UJj. the press is 
cherished, despite the fact that 
it may not be the daily diet of 
many graduates. 

“Who will cany our causes 
if the press has gone.” cried an 
emotional Mona Jamal- a stu¬ 
dent in the Faculty of Social 
Sciences at UJ. “Yes. the press 
made mistakes but we should 
not put all newspapers in one 
basket. And since there is an 
existing law why do we need a 
new one." 

Mona made a valid point. 
Up till now the government has 
shied away from providing a 
convincing answer. 

Officials claim that the cur¬ 
rent 1993 Press and Puhlicn- 

Continued on page 2 



Iranian women lead new revolution 


By Robin-Wright 

TEHRAN. Iran—As dawn breaks over the 
towering Elborz Mountains. Elaheh Adcli 
throws a baggy coat over her sweats, cov¬ 
ers her bobbed hair and runs to an outdoor 
lot to engage in . what, for an Iranian 
woman, is a" blatantly defiant act. She 
plays basketball with her 
husband and his pals. 

For 15 years. Simtri ._ 

Ekrami has worked.artis- IJTfvA 
tic magic with chunks of Jfy 
wood, clay and plaster of 
Paris. Bui lately the bare- D p r» A f t 
foot, denim-clad sculptor « » w F 7 w 1 L 
has worked on what was 
once unthinkable in the 
Islamic republic: uncov¬ 
ered and anatomically correct figures of 
women. Although she dheks descriptions, 
her husband openly'calls them nudes. 

During Iran’s 1979 revolution. Mahboo- 
beh Abbas-Gholizadeh campaigned, hard 


against the monarchy, and she later .studied 
at one of the famed seminaries in the city 
of Qom. Now the editor or the women s 
intellectual magazine Farzaneh —u 

divorced mother of two girls who smokes 
Mnrlboros and likes mountain 
climbing—she writes editorial* 
challenging the same revolution, 
ivjj She says it hasn't done enough 

qgg y lor women. 

f T f A revolution has erupted 

dTM within Iran's revolution. It* pace 

'u/w j s s |ower. It rarely speaks with a 

y. i single voice. And it still faces 

) I L obstacles so formidable that, by 

comparison, ending 2.500 years 
of monarchy looks almost easy. 

But the passions that have 
emerged from disparate comers of Iranian 
society to inspire a vibrant women's move¬ 
ment arc just as deep as those of 1979, 
“ironically, the (1979) revolution 
appears to have given women a keener 


sense of their rights, created among them a 
sense of community and turned them into 
an informal constituency or pressure 
group." said Halch Esfandiari of the Woo¬ 
drow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars in Washington, author of “Recon¬ 
structed Lives: Women and Iran s Islamic 
Revolution.'' 

“In Iran today, women are regarded with 
awe because of the combative attitude they 
adopted toward the state's attempts to 
interfere in their private and public lives.' 

That combative spirit is now visible in 
virtually every aspect of Iranian life, from 
the 84 women's basketball teams in five 
Tehran leagues to the unprecedented 200 
women who ran in 1996 elections for the 
270-seat parliament, from the women s 
groups now on the Internet to new laws 
improving women's rights in divorce, 
employment, dowries and child custody. 

Iran's movement, however, differs from 
women's liberation in the West. It often 


works from within Islam. The majority of 
women arc adapting traditions and reinter¬ 
preting Koranic verse rather than rejecting 
either outright. 

“What 1 say about women s rights is 
based on whai 1 studied of religious law 
and logic.” said Ahbas-Gholizadch. the 
editor. “And I can tell you from knowing 
the Koran and ‘hadith’ (Islamic traditions) 
that whatever the clerics are doing is not 
what is written in the Koran, it is only their 
interpretation—their male and sometimes 
chauvinist interpretation. 

"In the Koran, it is written that men and 
women are equal before God. And those 
who are better are better because they arc 
good Muslims, not because they arc men 
or women." 

Putting their own imprint on the way 
Islam is applied has led women to become 
a defining force in politics here. The over- 

Continued on page 2 


Iraq 
looks to 
the West 
to ease 
sanctions 


By Star Staff Writer 1 
IRAQ IS currently inicn- I 
si lying efforts to gel I 
international community I 
support to case the UN I 
sanctions imposed on her I 
since the second Gulf war I 
in 1991. I 

Recently, the Iraqi dep- I 
uty Prime Minister Tarcq 1 
A/.iz. expressed hope that I 
these sanctions would I 
come. to an end by I 
October. 1 

Meeting the Spanish 1 
foreign minister in I 
Madrid. Aziz urged, the I 
Southern European coun- I 
tries to hack Iraq in lifting I 
the sannions. after the I 
UN Committee to destroy I 
Iraqi mass destruction | 
weapons submits its new I 
report to the Security I 
Council. | 

Iraq also hopes to I 
restore economic ties with I 
Spain and enhance bilat- I 
cral cultural cooperation 1 
between the two coun- I 
tries. Lately, an Iraqi I 
daily reported that Iraq I 
will demand that Ger- I 
many re-open iLs embassy I 
in the country after an I 
eight-year closure. 1 

To achieve this goaf, a I 
high level Iraqi delega- I 
lion is planning a visit to I 
Germany soon to discuss I 
ways of re-establishing I 
tics with Iraq. The Iraqi I 
delegation is expected to I 
invite German officials to I 
visit Iraq and see on the I 
ground ■ the negative I 
effects of the UN sane- I 
tions. The same daily car- I 
Her disclosed that a 26 I 
memher German business I 
delegation will travel to I 
Baghdad next month to I 
discuss ways of holstering I 
economic and trade tics I 
between the two sides. | 
However, it seems that I 
Iraq’s future will remain I 
undecided, as will the I 
decision to case sane- I 
lions. The UN weapons I 
inspectors have uncov- I 
ered evidence that Iraq I 
put deadly UN nerve gas I 
into missile warheads I 
before the 1991 Gulf I 
War. Inspectors ■ claim I 
this contradicts nssu- I 
ranees given by Iraq that I 
this is not the case. i 

The new evidence is I 
contained in u confidcn- I 
iiui US Army Laboratory I 
analysis tcompleted in I 
June) of warhead frag- I 
ments recorded hy UN I 
inspectors from a destina- I 
tinn pit at Taji. Iraq in 1 
March. | 

The new cnmmiitce I 
also claimed Ihal these K 
findings suggest a contin- I 
ued effort by Iraq to con- I 
eeal weapons of mass I 
destruction. However. I 

Iraqi officials repeated 
their dcnijls regarding the I 
UN program in a meeting I 
held recently with Rich¬ 
ard Butler, executive, 
chairman of the UN Spe¬ 
cial Commission 

lUNSCOM) which is 
responsible for finding 
and destroying prohibited ■■ 
weapons in Iraq. 

Butler informed the 
Security Council last 
week about the prelimi¬ 
nary results of the chemi¬ 
cal analysis on excavated 

Continued on page 2 
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pic even naively hope lhat 
some day their “personalized” 
banknote will continue to 
change hands and eventually 
come back to them. 

This speaks volumes about 
people's ethics, psyches and 
convictions. “It is difficult to 
judge people's behavior or alter 
Iheir practices when they don’t 
think (hey arc doing anything 
wrong." said a money changer' 

Bui many bankers stress that 
writing on banknotes is absurd 
and is a big loss to the coun¬ 
try's economy as the govern¬ 
ment is obliged to withdraw 
wom-out or' distorted ban¬ 
knote* from circulation and 
issue new ones more often. 

A former hanker suggests 
that the best solution would be 


to “use coins which last longer 
and can't be distorted tom or 
damaged.” But he elaborates 
that such a proposal is not prac¬ 
tical. “imagine how much 
change you would have in your 
pocket if you gave a- vendor a 
banknote of JD 10 and got the 
change in coins.” he added. 

Also, some money dealers 
prefer to use banknotes, not 
coins. “In many cases, when I 
give a taxi driver a dinar coin 
he frowns and asks for a ban¬ 
knote," said Jamal, unable to 
see the problem. Its value is the 
same but many are reluctant to 
accept them!. 

So, is it a matter of conduct, 
morals of merely a bad habit to 
write on banknotes and use 
them for purposes other than 
their basic function? Aware¬ 


ness of this widespread phe¬ 
nomenon and its greater impact 
could help put a stop to it. 
Abdel Salam Saudi, a money 
changer pointed ouL “OF 
course this is a bad habit, and I 
have suggested that the Central 
Bank of Jordan (CBJJ intro¬ 
duces a plastic banknote that 
can’t easily be tom or distorted 
as is the ease now. “This type 
of currency is already in circu¬ 
lation in Australia. Brunei and 
Thailand.” 

However, higher cost could 
hinder the implementation of j 
this proposal, which is cur¬ 
rently being studied by the 
CBJ. It is estimated that though 
safer, more effective and practi¬ 
cal. the plastic banknote could 
cost up to four limes more than 
the current currency system.® 


Jordanians speak out against double 
standards on censorship 



Continued from page 1 

tions Law is full of gaps which 
the new draft is trying to fill. 

It is believed that in the past 
four years the government has 
lost 90 percent of lawsuits 
against the press. However 
while it has failed to jail any 
journalist by a court order, the 
government did routinely take 
them into custody. 

But it seems that the govern¬ 
ment will now take the law into 
its own hands, since the draft 
has authorized the director of 
the Press ’and Publication 
Dept., to ask the court to sus¬ 
pend any paper by using any 

law aside from the press law to 


Iranian women lead new revolution 


Continued from page 1 
whelming turnout and unity of 
the women’s vote were one of 
the factors behind the May 
1997 electoral victory of Iran’s 
President Mohammad Khatami, 
who campaigned on a platform 
ot reform, in the biggest elec¬ 
tion upset since the 1979 
revolution. 

A month later, one of Kha¬ 
tami's early appointments was 
a woman vice president. Today, 
almost a third of government 
employees are women. And the 
president's office and most 
ministries and governors’ 
offices now have departments 
for women’s affairs headed and 
staffed, for the most part, by 
women. 

During Women's Week last 
October.'Ayatollah Ali Khame¬ 
nei. the conservative supreme 
leader who has the last word on 
all issues, told a stadium full of 
women lhat “a blind imitation 
of Western women" would be 
“noxious." Yet even he 
demanded “greater participa¬ 
tion of women in social and 
political affairs." 

“In ihe end." said Esfandiari 
of the Woodrow Wilson Cen¬ 
ter. "the regime itself has been 
forced tacitly to acknowledge it 
cannot exclude women from 
public life." 

Women have not yet 
achieved the same rank as 
some did under Shah 
Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, the 
late monarch. But what distin¬ 
guishes the current women’s 
movement from activism dur¬ 
ing the shah’s era are the types 
ana numbers or activists. Many 
leading advocates today are not 
Westernized or upper-class 
elites hut from the masses of 
women from traditional fami¬ 
lies. rural areas and even cleri¬ 
cal circles. 

Dozens of the 200 women 
who ran in the 1996 election 
came from rural areas rarely 
before involved in politics; the 
number of women who sit in 
the Majlis, the parliament, has 
more than tripled since the rev¬ 
olution. to 14. 

Marti eh Sadighi. 41. is one 
of the new politicos. Raised in 
a traditional family and married 
at 13. she nevertheless went on 
in college and graduate school 
in engineering. She served as 
depuiy minister of housing 
before both she and her hus¬ 
band. Gninm Reza Shirazian, 
decided to run for parliament 
from Mashad in 1996. 

Both won. bui she act more 


votes. And she is r^=- 

quite an indepen¬ 
dent thinker. 

"Sometimes we 
have real quarrels 
over the pros and 
eons of proposed 
laws.” she said 
with a laugh. 

Although Sadi¬ 
ghi .is a member 
of parliament's 
conservative 
majority, her 
agenda is shaped 
by the issue of 
women’s rights. 

She supports the 
idea behind a con¬ 
troversial new bill 
mandating separ¬ 
ate medical ser¬ 
vices based on 
gender, but ques¬ 
tions it out of con¬ 
cern that there 
are not enough g ^ 
women doctors, 
nurses and medi¬ 
cal technicians 
to provide equal care for 
women. 

On the other hand, “it will 
provide important employment 
opportunities for women,” she 
added. 

Sadighi opposes a second 
controversial bill banning the 
publishing of pictures showing 
women without proper “hejab. 
or modest Islamic dress. 

‘The idea' is to present 
women based on their abilities 
and knowledge, nol their bod¬ 
ies—an idea I support." she 
said. “But we have enough reg¬ 
ulations alreadv to deal with 
this issue. 

Revolutionary law imposes 
daunting restrictions on 
women, from cumbersome 
hejab to stipulations that a wife 
can't leave the country without 
written permission from her 
husband. Among the most 
offensive to women here is the 
fact their testimony in court 
carries only half the weight of a 
man’s word. 

To outsiders. Iranian law 
also seems riddled with contra¬ 
dictions. Women must ride on 
the tack of buses but can be 
squashed in between men in 
public taxis. Women and men 
C3n’t date in public but they 
can sit together in darkened 
theaters—as increasing num¬ 
bers do. 

At the same lime—and 
unlike their counterpans in the 
nearby pro-West sheikdoms of 
the Gulf—Iranian women cun 
vote ibesinnins at aee 15i. 
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punish any joumalisL This 
could mean that the “violator'* 
could be on the receiving end 
of a very harsh sentence. 

What worries journalists is 
that they fear that the new draft 
leaves it to the discretion of the 
PPD Director. If he sees fit to 
punish journalists under the 
State Security Law. for exam¬ 
ple. then he could do so. 

“The [draftj law if passed 
will brings us back to point 
zero.” said Mo’ayad. a law stu¬ 
dent at UJ. He sees the draft in 
terms of a rich school of archi¬ 
tecture—o’ne bad painting, and 
you demolish the whole 
house." 

With taxi drivers it’s another 
story. Some don’t even pay 
attention to local news. MoSt 
don't read'papers, or listen to 
the local radio.'- but many 
switch to the foreign, broad¬ 
casts on the FM service. 

"There is nothing interesting 
about the local media.” said 
Imad. a taxi driver. “They are 
very cureftjl and do not write or 
transmit all the news about Jor¬ 
dan.” Pointing down to his cab 


radio, which was blasting away 
on one of the foreign stations 
that broadcasts in Arabic, he 
exclaimed. “Just listen to that, 
do we have such creativity?' 

The Jordan Human Rights 
Society also comment “The 
financial penalties imposed on 
journalists are more severe than 
those imposed on . drag 
traffickers.” 

In a statement released last 
week the organization said the 
draft-contradicts the Constitu¬ 
tion, National Charter and the 
International Human Rights 
Convention which Jordan 
signed. 

But what has forced the gov¬ 
ernment to step into such a 
swamp? One ordinary citizen 
provided an answer, “The 
- press, particularly the weeklies, 
have, covered the kind of news 
that teases the government.” 
said Majid Salameh. an engi- 
. neer who only reads the weekly 
press. As an example he cited 
M os sad’s failure to assassinate 
Khalid Masha' al, [Hamaspolit- 
buro head]. Even two days 


after the event, official spokes¬ 
persons would only refer to the 
incident as a “quarrel between 
Masha’al and two foreigners.” 
Salameh summed it up: “The 
local press got the truth though 
the foreign press, which had 
run lull coverage of the inci¬ 
dent thai shocked the world.” 

However, it should be noted 
that the number of readers of 

the weekly press, the'main lar¬ 
ger of the draft, is considered. 
very smalL Of about 18 week¬ 
lies published in the country 
only eight exceed sales of 2000 
copies per week. 

These weeklies already sur¬ 
vived a precarious financial sit¬ 
uation without facing another 
blow from the proposed draft 
law. Last January the High 
Court of Justice ruled against 
another harsh temporary press 
law—the reason for the closure 
of 13 weeklies. The remain!ng- 
papers simply cannot not sur¬ 
vive another severe press , law 
but it is difficulty see.what 
they can do. Their fate seems 
already sealed.® 


Government takes a 
hammering in the Lower House 


Majali briefs cabinet 

AMMAN (Petra)—Prime min¬ 
ister Dr Abdul Salam Majali 
briefed the cabinet during its-A 
session on Saturday, on the out- ■■ 
come of his visit to. Morocco 
and Libya.as well os.-his inert¬ 
ings with senior officials from - 
both countries. During the ses¬ 
sion., the cabinei approved a $20 
million agreement scheduled to 
be signed between the govern¬ 
ment and the Islamic Bonk for . 
Development. It also approved a 
maritime transport agreement 
between Jordan and the United 
Arab Emirates The' cabinet 
approved the appointment of 
Jordan’s ambassador to Egypt 
Trad Al Fayez as Jordan’s per¬ 
manent representative to the 

Arab League. It also termed a 
delegation headed by the Minis- . 
ter of Transport and Telecom- (tf { 
municat ion visited the UAE dur¬ 
ing June 22-25 and signed three 
cooperation agreements in the 
field of transport.- The cabinet 
formed another delegation 
headed by Secretary General of 
the Ministry of Energy and Min¬ 
eral Resources to lake part in ' 
meetings of the Executive 
Council of the Arab Organisa¬ 
tion for Atomic Energy due to 
be held in Tunisia during July 
26-30. 






Iranian women celebrating World Cup victory 


drive, go to university with 
men and work alongside them 
in offices or employ them in 
women-owned businesses. 
Iran's first police academy for 
women was inaugurated 14 
June. 

More than 40 percent of the 
university population is female, 
government figures show—a 
Far higher percentage than dur¬ 
ing the shah's era. 

• Women in government are 
making deeper inroads by tack¬ 
ling the most controversial 
laws —and in the process 
blending modernism with relig¬ 
ion and rmdiiinn 

The Iranian version of 
dowry, the T mchr is still a 
part of most marriages. But a 
recent law mandates adjust¬ 
ment for often-soaring inflation 
when the mehr is returned by a 
husband to his wife during 
marriage or after a divorce. 

Tens of thousands of women 
were left destitute because a 
once-hefiy mehr had become a 
pittance by the time husbands 
left them. And within a mar¬ 
riage. a mchr that keeps up 
with inflation provides women 
independent financial power 
that cannot be diminished. 

Polygamy also is still legal, 
but it is decreasing in practice 
and increasing in cost in pan 
because another recent law 
introduced the right for women 
to initiate divorce and to 
receive back pay for house¬ 
work and child rearing. 

Another law added a woman 
assistant judge to advise on all ! 


divorce cases— a precedent 
with wider implications 
because the judiciary is the 
only field outlawed for women 
in Islamic tradition. Other 
recent laws protect women in 
the work force, guaranteeing 
they can’t lose jobs for family 
reasons and providing generous 
terms for part-time work or 
early retirement with pension. 

Most women downplay the 
extent of change. "There is still 
no equality in family law or 
criminal law." said Mchrangui 2 
Kar. a woman lawyer. “And 
some of these changes are only 
good steps to what we had in 
the past, not to the future. 
Before the revolution, women 
could be judges." 

Yet the energy behind the 
debate has made women's 
rights a cutting-edge issue. 
"Never in Iran have we wit¬ 
nessed discussion like there is 
today." said Kar. "It’-s develop¬ 
ing in the press, among clerics 
and by men in high positions. 
Not in a short time, but eventu¬ 
ally it could change almost 
everything.”® 


LA Times- Wash ington Post 
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Continued from page 1 

abroad. 

Despite the initial signals, 
observers fear that if the draft 
passed unchanged or not sub¬ 
stantially altered, deputies will 
he responsible for the demise 
of public freedom. 

But when all was said and 
done, the debate last Mdnday 
brought a twinkling of hope to 
members. The deputies focused 
on the need to change what 
they called the ‘taboo’ clauses, 
which hinder the press from 
carrying out its mission. They 
also suggested amending the 
proposed penalties and adjust¬ 
ing the amount of capital 
required hy the newspapers. 

The deputies were equally 
scathing about the ambiguity of 
the taboo clauses, which in 
effect authorize the director of 
the Press and Publication Dept. 
tPPD) to ask the judiciary to 
suspend any paper within 24 
hours. 

The attacks did not stop 
there. Deputies accused Lhe 
government of .Juding. behind 
the King when presenting the 
draft. “The King is protected 
from questioning by the Consti¬ 
tution. Therefore, the govern¬ 
ment holds sole responsibility 
for its policies," said deputy 
Salamah Al Heyareh. Others 
like Abdel Razaq Tbeishat 
were equally forthright. He said 
that the draft plainly contradicts 
the previous statements of His 
Majesty, adding that King 
Hussein wants a comprehen¬ 
sive dialogue on the press law. 

A number of pro¬ 
government legislators failed to 
close the debate, when they 
suggested a direct vote on 
referring the draft to the 


National Guidance Committee 
for discussion. However, these 
suggestions were blocked by 
the majority of deputies, who 
insisted on discussing the draft 
further before referring it to the 
Committee. 

Under duress, the President 
of the House allowed 40 depu¬ 
ties to express their opposition 
to the draft in its current form. 
Opposing the general view¬ 
point. deputy Abdel Hadi Al 
Majali, the brother of the pre¬ 
mier. volunteered to launch the 
draft law, and urged the House 
to adopt die whole draft. Majali 
expressed dissatisfaction' with 
the wide criticism of the draft 
from his colleagues in the 
House, whilst* accusing the 
press of terrorizing the deputies 
through daily press campaigns 
against the draft law. 

Cabinet members who 
attended the session came out 
exhausted after four hours of 
heavy discussion. Deputy 
Nazeh Amareen highlighted 
the mood, saying that "the.gdv-j 
eminent was .shocked" ber^uisp 6 
it thought that deputies would 
never try to embarras^ it” . 

Deputy Gbazi Al Sa’di pre¬ 
ferred a tougher statement..He 
said the government suffered a 
true setback, one that it hadn’t 
foreseen. 

The House's Solidarity Bloc 
comprises of 17 deputies, and 
its spokesman • Fawzeh 
To’aymah declared that all the 
bloc members consider: the 
draft to be, “the most danger¬ 
ous law that has ever been pre¬ 
sented to the House." He con- .. 
tinned to.say that, his alliance 
“supports a redrawing of the 
draft in order to comply with 
the higher interests of Jordan.” 


To’aymah added that his bloc 
supports any initiative that 
opens a comprehensive, dia¬ 
logue between all the different, 
press and political sectors., as 
this is the only way to. achieve 
an acceptable press law. 

Deputy Abdel Majeed Al 
Aqtasb expressed sadness, 
about the inconsistent policies 
of the government saying. 
“The government initially criti¬ 
cized the press for publishing 
pictures and stories that they 
claimed were damaging publg 
morals, yet it is the same gov¬ 
ernment tfhose official televi¬ 
sion station transmits live pic¬ 
tures ofa far Jiarsher kind;" 

AJ Aqtash expressed his 
astonishment at the secret mari¬ 
ner, surrounding the drawing up 
of the draft law. The secrecy 
illuminated the hostile attitude 
of the government towards the - 
press. He also accused die gov¬ 
ernment of- pressuring mem¬ 
bers of the House through 
meetings organized by ..the. 


jordan-Iraq relations 

AMMAN (Petra)—The Iraqi 
ambassador to Qatar Anwar 
Sabii Abdul Razzaq stressed the 
strong ties that link Jordan with 
Iraq, indicating that these ties. 
were brotherly and histoncal. InUfi 
a statement to the Qdtari Al” 
Raya newspaper, the ambassa¬ 
dor said that the recent incidents 
showed Jordan’s positive stand 
on Iraq and that this-was clear id 
statements made by His Majesty 
King Hussein and His, Royal 
Highness CrowrrPrinceHassan. 
Mr. Abdul Razzaq rioted that 
there are continuous - negotia¬ 
tions between Jordan and Iraq 
■dir■■ extending an' oil pipeline 
from.. Iraq to the•' port city of 
Aqaba. He said that this would 
reduce; the costs of. transporting 
oil - to Jordan . through tanker 
trucks and help the Jordanian 
economy to prosper. 


JUB aSrr*-*'- 



- 1 Jordan-PNA trade 
. . discussions 

AMMAN (Petra >—President of 
the Jordanian Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce Hayder 


Taxi £r in 
f ■ . . 


law. rC.."J, 

In another show of opposi¬ 
tion to the seydreelajises of the 
draft, centrist deputy £ayaz Al. 
Zo’beh said the government is 
fuming to frighten newspapers, 
and journalists. Al 2o'beh lik¬ 
ened the authority given, to Xhc 
director of the' PPD to that of 
“die lion implementing the rule 
of the jungle, where the strong 
devours the weak.” 

Finally, Deputy'Mohainmad 
Bani Hard argued that it is an 
. odd policy that aims to restrict 
freedom of expression in an era 
of electronic and satellite com¬ 
munication. ■ 


-Gaza, Moharihriad Qudweh; 
during which they reviewed 
obstacles relating to the flow of 
goods between Jordan and the 
'Palestinian National Authority. 
The talks during the meeting 
covered practical proposals 
aimed al overcoming these 
obstacles and the conclusions 
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are due to presented to the Joint 
Jordanian-Palestinian Economic l- 


Iraq looks to the West 


Continued from page 1 


Women’s movement is 
opening up world of sport 


By Robin Wright 


TEHRAN. Ir.m—A critical 
nev. dimension to the v\omen's 
inmemcni in Iran comes from 
ihe younger generation that 
JocmiT rememher the old 
monarchy. 

Its impact oil women's life¬ 
styles is sweeping. In official 
basketball gjmes. Elaheh 
Adcli. j scrappy forward with 
more heart than height, could 
play only at all-female facilities 
such :i.s the Hejab Club on 
Hejab .Street—Los Angeles 
Axcnue before the revolution. 
The only male allowed at a 

recent game was ihe 3-monih- 
olJ son of Adeli's sister, the 
team captain, who sat in the 
hlcachers nursing Ihe infant 
during half time. 

BuF sheer numbers, public 


pressure and a recent relaxation 
in Iran's strict social code arc 
opening up sports. About 2 mil¬ 
lion women now engage in ath¬ 
letics. j fivefold jump in the 
post two years and a whopping 
increase from the few thousand 
before the revolution. Women's 
facilities can no longer cope. 

With fewer fears of punish¬ 
ment from the morais police, 
the genders have begun to mix 
in recreational sport at public 
parks, playing table tennis or 
badminton and jogging or skat¬ 
ing. "As long as I am properly 
covered, no one bothers me 
when I play with the men.” 
Adcli said. 

After 5.000 women broke 
the gender barrier at Tehran's 
soccer stadium—to greet the 
reluming national soccer team 
after it qualified last December 
for the World Cup—the gov¬ 


ernment began debating 
whether to allow female spec¬ 
tators to watch games. And in 
April iL announced permission 
lor a professional women's 
soccer league. 

Although burdened with 
clumsy "hejab." or modest 
Islamic dress coverings. Ira¬ 
nian women luvc even begun 
competing m international 
meets, sometimes against men. 
in sports such as equestrian 
events and shouting. The shift 
was reflected when an Iranian 
woman not only competed in 
summer games for ihe first 
time since the revolution at the 
Atlanta Oljmpics—but carried 
the national flag as she led the 
team al the opening ccrc- 
mons .■ 
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remains of special missile 
warheads. The Iraqi side 
rejected these results and both 
sides agreed to conduct fur¬ 
ther discussions on the issue. 

Butler also reported lhat 
"Iraq refused in undertake 
additional steps to clarify the 
e\!«K of it> attempts to pro¬ 
duce the chemical warfare 
agent VX." 

Iraq stared that this matter 
was closed and that it was 
only ready ;o discuss the evi¬ 
dence available to the Com¬ 
mission. Aziz took strong 
exception to Butler's version 
of the exchange in a letter to 
the Security Council. Monday, 
sav ir.g Butler had been "incor¬ 
rect” in asserting that Iraq had 
re 1 used to clarity the extent ot 
its efforts to produce VX. 

Aziz reiterated that Iraq had 
presented all the necessary 
documents snowing (hat it had 
no: produced VX in 1990 or 
! 991. in a sufficiently stable 
hfanrter to be utilized within 
the framework of the arma¬ 
ment program. 

He also asserted in his letter 
cha* Iraq has completed all dis¬ 
armament activities required 
by a 1991 security resolution. 

■ The Iraqi official also said that 
a new work schedule agreed to 
with Butler would enable 
L NSCOM to submit its final 
teport. c.earirte the wav for 
the lifting of Gulf ' War 
stations. 

LS officials declined to dis¬ 
cuss •h- report but did not dis¬ 
pute iis conclusions. The new 
indications r»t Iraqi deception 
are also likely to reverberate 
•”* L'S politics, when? conser¬ 
vative Republicans arc 
meraasinglv critical ni what 
they *ee as a failure by the 
Clinton administration to 
strongly support either aggres¬ 
sive L NSCOM inspections for 
Iraqi weapons of mass 


destruction, or efforts to over¬ 
throw Iraqi leader Saddam 
Hussein. 

Word of the new findings 
on VX gas began to circulate 
on Capitol Hill late last week, 
which led to the drafting over 
the weekend ofa pointed letter 
to President Clinton from 
Republican congressional 
leaders. They demanded to 
know if Clinton would back up 
Butler in a confrontation with 
Baghdad. The letter was sent 
to the While House Monday 
night. 

Senate Majority Leader 
Trent Lou. R-Miss.. one of the 
four GOP signatories of the 
Ictxer, said he was "deeply dis¬ 
turbed" by reports that the 
administration has not acted 
nn the VX information.- 

"The latest example of a 
failed policy toward Iraq will 
not he swept under the mg. 
The issue of whether 
UNSCOM has received all the 
support it needs and deserves 
from the US will figure heav¬ 
ily in the nomination hearings 
ot Richard Holbrooke [future 
US ambassador to the United 
Nations!." Loti said. 

State Department spokes¬ 
man James P. Rubin denied 
GOP suggestions that the 
administration has accepted 
restrictions on UNSCOM 
inspections since the 23 Febru¬ 
ary accord between UN Secre¬ 
tary General Kofi Annan and 
Saddam Hussein. which 
averted US military strikes. 
"We strongly support Richard 
Butler and UNSCOM." Rubin 
stud. 

Iraq is known to have used 
chemical weapons against Iran 
and against the Kurd's in north¬ 
ern Iraq in the I9SQs. and to 
have developed an extensive 
arsenal of biological and 
chemical weapons before the 
Gulf War. 

In 1994. Wafiq Al Samurrai. 


then Saddam Hussein's chief 
of mDitary intelligence, 
defected from Iraq and dis¬ 
closed that at least 10- war¬ 
heads filled with VX and 10 
filled with anthrax had been 
available to Iraqi forces In 
1991. 

Iraq initially denied having 
done any work on VX. then 
admitted to having conducted 
some research on it, and 
finally admitted to having 
made 3.9 tons of it in the 
course of its research, which 
Iraqi officials claimed to have 
destroyed in secret. At a meet¬ 
ing with two panels of UN 
experts in Baghdad in Febru¬ 
ary. Iraqi L'l Gen. Amer Saadi, 
the head of Iraq’s delegation, 
said that "if there was know¬ 
how. it was only on a labora¬ 
tory scale. without full 
understanding.” 

But the panel of experts dis¬ 
missed these contentions and 
demanded that Iraq account 
for the large quantities of 
chemical warfare agents 
imported in the 1980s and for 
500 missing warheads. This 


Final death 
knell to the 
peace process 


Contimied from page 1 

The Judization process, or 
the governments intention of 
Judization* is not something 
that is kept .secret. 

At the end. of the interim 
period, the Palestinians hope 
to establish an independent 
state in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, with East Jerusa¬ 
lem as its capital. But Israel 
says that Jerusalem, includ¬ 
ing the traditionally Arab 
eastern sector, is its own 
eternal capital and. will never 
be redivided.. 

“Netanyahu is' trying to 
dictate the terms of the per¬ 
manent status agreements,” 
Palestinian negotiator Erekat 
said. “His government is 
working to upset the demo¬ 
graphic composition of Jeru¬ 
salem, annexing land and try¬ 
ing to bring more Jewish 
residents-in at a time when 
they 're demolishing Palestin- 


■ Committee. The . two sides, 
stressed the importance of the 
role of the private sector in tack¬ 
ling these obstacles .between 
Jordan and the PNA. Mr Qud¬ 
weh reviewed a number of 
issues on activating-trade com¬ 
merce. which will serve the pri¬ 
vate sector iifbbtb Jordan and 
the PNA. The. two sides also 
agreed on exerting efforts to 
overcome the obstacles placed 
by Israel on the flow of'goods. 
Murad stressed that King Huss¬ 
ein, the government and the Jor¬ 
danian people support the Pal¬ 
estinians, as well-.-as the 
importance of investing to 
achieve a greater independence 
. for the Palestinian economy. He 
also expressed the readiness otift; 
the Jordanian Chambers oiv. - 
Commerce to cooperate with • 
their Palestinian counterparts in 
exchanging data for the com¬ 
mon good of both sides. 


t#- •» 


helped dear the way for .an j. ^ an homes and confiscating 


UNSCOM inspection in March 
of a pit where the Iraqis said 
they had disposed of many of 
the missing warheads. 

The pit, located at the Tsyi 
weapons production facility 
about 20 miles-north of Bagh¬ 
dad. contained fragments of 
three warheads that UNSCOM 
shipped to the laboratory at 
Aberdeen, one of several labs 
worldwide used by the United 
Nations to test toxic agents. 

"This is a smoking gun,” 
Ahmed ChaJabi. President of i 
the Iraqi National Congress, 
said in a telephone interview 
Monday. “It shows that Sad¬ 
dam is still lying, and that this 
whole arrangement based on 
his turning bis weapons of ter¬ 
ror over to the United Nations 
is not workable.”® 


Palestinian • identity cards.” 
be argued. 

Arab leaders will finally 
be meeting today, Thursday^ 
under the auspices of the. 
Arab League, but again it is 
difficnlt'to see what, kind of. 
action they could take that 
would fpree Israel to back 
away from its plan. ■ 


Jordan-Libya 

relations 

AMMAN fPeira)—Libyan Pres¬ 
ident Muammer Qaddafi on Sat¬ 
urday emphasised Lhe deep rela¬ 
tions between Jordan and Libya. 
He affirmed in an interview 
with the Jordanian Television 
that the relation between him 
and His Majesty King Hussein 
is brotherly. "Despite the differ- 
encc regarding . our political 
views, we are still brothers," he 
said: “Differences between Jor¬ 
dan and Libya do not exist,” he' 
said, pointing out tiiat joint bor- 
dere, if they existed, woald# 
“bance cooperation between 
the two -countries. President 
Qaddafi said that the two coun¬ 
tries sighed agreements in the 
interest of both countries, and he 
ujSed the. establishment of 
closer cooperation between the 
ArJ countries. The Libyan 
President, said-that Arab unity 
nas become a must and not.a. 
mere sentimental demand. “Jor¬ 
danians believe in Arab unity 
and ui the necessity of united 
Arab action" he said. ' 
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Anunconventioiud;\ 
report oh Jordanian* ■ " 
news and views edited 
byMarwanAl Asmar 


Contractors ' ■ Y 

1 °^ 3a *'' 0QCra:t01 ^ Association, tatsmTaiV ' 
ir ^P 1 ?^ awociation, the Executive Council 
ine » F 1 * 1 ? t l cx P eI106 of iits mcmtere for fat 

biltv sec0Dd >' ear nraning. Their imt 

thp t?? E? 1 ** 1 * r ?^. ec * s °® dre veiy poor state of. 

Friday 26June ^ hold ax extraordinary session on 

Hail passport equality ■••' •■ 

thY. 0 ^ 1x5 argued to* Jordanian women arc slowly getting 
mere, it you are a married woman; you will soon be able to - 
g« your own passport without the consent of your spouse. 

government have decided that enough is enough, and 
arc now trying to rush through an amendment to the Pass¬ 
port Law of 1969, Article 12, winch would mean- that mar¬ 
ried women and under age children would again need the ' 
wntten consent of the male spbuse before they can obtain a 
passport This article has always been contentious and some 
officials admit that it violates Article 3 of the law, which 
states that “the acquisition of a Jordanian passport ts the 
nght of. every Jordanian citizen...." In the meantime, the 
change in the Jaw is being welcomed by many women's 
organizations in the country. 

The communists - 

■ The Jordan Communist Party has decided to freeze the 
membership of its for General Secretary, Yacoub Zayadeeri, 
for one year. The reason for such action, it is argued, relates 
to the. failure of Dr Zayadeen to toe the party line, by using 
the press to discuss party differences, for his accusations 
that the CIA has infiltrated the party and that a number of 
leaders in the JCP were receiving funds from thai intelli¬ 
gence agency. The former boss later retracted tbese accusa¬ 
tions. However, many think that Zayadeen got off lightly, as 
another party member. Dr Mezen '.Hannah, was expelled 
altogether from the party. 

Al Bashir modernized 

■ Ai Bashir governmental hospital in Amman will receive a 
$20 million loan from the World Bank to cover moderniza¬ 
tion costs of the present premises. The modernization plan 
will be executed over two phases, in the first (two years) 
two new buildings will be constructed to accommodate 500 
beds for patients and surgery wards. In the second phase 
another two buildings will be established to with 400 beda ; 
and then the old buildings are to be removed. The new 
premises of Al Bashir is expected to be linked with tunnels 
and bridges. 

Football 

■ A new sports weekly will appear on newsstands within , 
the next two weeks. Al Faisii has just been given a license 
by the government lit is owned by the Al Faisaii Football 
Club.. The weekly will now join Al. Wihdat, a well- 
established weekly by published by Al Wihdat Football 
Chib. 

Taxi drivers 

■ Most taxi drives arc praying that the World Cup season 

wifi soon end. Taxi driviers.are.cfisinayed. They say that the 
World Cup has practically destroyed their business. .They . 
ask incredulously where are the passengers pointing oot that 
Amman hasbecome a ghost town. - ’ ; 

Banning of chemical weapons . - 

B The Regional Seminar on Banning Chemical Weapons 
started its meetings at Amman Regency Hotel Wednesday 
under the auspices of Prime Minister AbdulSalam Majali. 
Participants from Saudi Arabia. Kuwait , Oman, Turkey. 
Brunei. Sudan. Bahrain, Indonesia and Israel -areiakiijg part _ 
in the seminar. The paxtidpants are highlighting issues 
related to the banning-of weapons of mass destruction. This 
pact which calls for disarmament and removal of weapons 
of mass destruction was sighed by f 65 countries in a special 
ceremony held in 1993 in Paris. It is endorsed by 1HT 
countries. ■ 

Workshop on HGOs In Amman - 

B A training workshop on design and marketing of NGO 
projects is starting on 28 June at the Regency Hotel. The 
three-day event which lasts till 1 July has a number of 
objectives: to highlight the importance of the choice of pro¬ 
jects to achieve their particular targets; to enhanoe the 
expertise of the participants in the design and marketing of 
projects; to increase Techmcal : communication' between 
NGO's; and finally to strengthen the relations between the 
participants and those participating in the woticsbop. The 
regional event is organized between the Friednch-Naumann 
Foundation, the Beirut-based International Management and 
Training Institute and the-BUNIAN (Capadty Management 
and Networking of NGOs organization). Partidpants are . 
from Jordan, Lebanon, Egypt and Palestine. - , . ... 



• Bis Royal Highness Crown Prince Hasson, the Regent, delivered a lecture at the Royal War College on Tuesday. 
He called for the building up of cooperating institutions and mechanisms to achieve genuine and lasting security and 
stability in the region. Prince Hasson added that lack of mechanisms and institutions , such as a conflict resolution 
center, could transform disputes into military and security conflicts in the already tense region. 


Not an easy job 

With poverty on the 
increase, finding solutions 
must be made a priority 


By Ibtisam A wadat 

Star Staff Writer 

FROM THE very first step 
inside wbat is supposed to be a 
house, you can see and smell 
poverty. Old, secondhand 
furniture, and clothes, which 
seem about ready to fall off the 
owners’ backs, are all signs of 
one family living below the 
poverty line. 

"Do you want me to worry 
about clbthbs and furniture? My 
first priority is to feed my 
hungry children.’’ exclaimed 
Abu Ahmad, a laborer—when 
there is work available. He has 
ho educational or vocational 
certificates to enable him to find 
a better jobl 

“I earn 90 dinars per month. I 
pay rent and bills, the rest goes 
cm • food.'* Abu Ahmad is 
preparing bis‘eldest son, 14. to 
become an assistant mechanic in 
a garage. 

"The fact we are poor has 
not prevented me from 
providing an education for all 
the members of my family. 
Hopefully they wifi now be 
able to provide • for 
themselves." Abu Ahmad does 
not have any regrets. “I did my 
test, and I hope and pray that 
my sons will be able to change 
the harsh ■ conditions 1 live 
under " Abu Ahmad added. 

' In another area of Amman, 
fives a woman who has 11 
children. “People think I am a 
widow, bat I am not, 1 kicked 
my husband out,” Umm Nadim, 
40, toldThe Star in tears. 

“When our last child was 
bom, my husband started 
staying out late at night, then he 
would come borne drunk and 
ask for money. Sometimes he 
would beat the children or me." 

Yet, Umm Nadim, despite 
her miserable fife, still has a soft 
spot for her husband. Looking 
tack, she would always find an 
excuse for his behavior. 

“He couldn't come to terms, 
with the way his life bad turned 


out, and we lost him from the 
very first drink. Alter leaving 
him 1 sought to rebuild my lire 
with my children away from 
suffering and pain.” • 

Umm Nadim now works as a 
maid and she is saving up to 
buy a sewing-machine. “The 
first payment is nearly ready, 
then I will pay the rest in 
monthly installments. Umm 
Nadim is determined to provide 
a better future for her children 
even if she has to work day and 
night. 

Examples of self-sacrificc. 
struggle and survival arc 
common. Figures show that 
those on the poverty line arc 
increasing. The last Ministry of 
Social Development classified 
poverty into two categories. The 
first is “abject ’ poverty" . 
meaning chat the individual is 
unable tt> obtain the minimum 
standard of nutritional need. 
The abject poverty line has been 
identified as a family of 6.8 
members, with an income of JD 
61 a month. People in this 
category account for 6.6 
percent of the population. 

The second category is 
“absolute poverty.” Anyone 
who can not meet the 
. minimum standard of 
nutritional and non-nutritional 
needs is placed in this 


category, which accounts for 
2 1 percent of the population. 

Despite the seriousness of 
poverty-, only a lew studies 
have been done to tackle the 
issue in Jordan. Experts 
attribute (his to the amount of 
money and time needed to 
carry out such research. 

“The on-going study we 
have now measures the ratio of 
a family's income to its 
expenditure.’’ said Mr Abd Al 
Haleem Kharabsheh from the 
General Statistics Dept. “The 
results will be analyzed by the 
Ministry of Social 
Development, and experts in 
the ministry will then be able to 
determine different levels of 
poverty.” Kharabsheh added. 

As a response to the rise in 
poverty, many institutions and 
societies, from both the private 
and public sectors, are devoting 
pan of their budgets to 
rehabilitate the poor. This is 
achieved by providing short 
and long term loans, or through 
development projects. 

One such project is the 
National Aid Fund fNAF). 
which was established in 1986. 
Up to 1997. the Fund has 
distributed JD 81.6 million to 
52.193 families. NAFs 
Director, Dr A del Shamayleh. 
said. “Wc encourage the needy 


to establish productive 
programs by providing them 
with interest-free loans." 

The fund pays monthly 
salaries to 330,000 families. The 
amount we give depends on the 
size of the family and the 
benefits range from JD 30 to JD 
80," Shamayleh added. 

However, only 40 percent of 
families classified within the 
poverty bracket receive any 
benefit leaving the remaining 
60 percent with no support at 
all. 

“We would like to reach all 
the poor families, but our 
modest budget does not allow 
for this,” he said. NAFs 
budget reached JD20 million in 
1997. and increased by another 
JD 400.00 in 1998. But “if we 
want to reach all the poor 
families we need at least ID 60 
million.” Shamayleh admitted. 

NAF will receive another 
JD 15 million from a Social 
Security Package next year but 
he added. ‘To reduce poverty, 
we must have real economic 
development as this will 
provide job opportunities 
for the poor. Unless sincere 
efforts are made on a 
worldwide scale, this problem 
will remain with us for the 
foreseeable future."® 


Media fuels ‘battle of wills’ as 
press law debate continues 


AN (Star)—The draft 
and publication law. 
is currently going 
■h parliament continues 
:he major topic of conver- 
among the press cornmu- 
This is not surprising 
the draft, if passed, pnwn- 
j be the most repressive 
lore so than the one that 
d during the martial law 

at is so shocking for jour- 
; is that the draft law is 
js the very antithesis .of 
-mocratic process which 
i and the Jordanian peo- 
ive sought to strenghthen 

1989. 

xd, while members ot 
sss community maybethe 
o admit that the press, 
ally the weeklies may 
indulged in sensahonai- 
neverthess they see the 
as an onslaught on their 
sion and the very nature 
xtom of expression. 
at is interesting today-- 
hing that has probably 
happened before—u; a 
. of Wills' that is rapidly 
c pace between the gov- 
•nt and tne 


[ is the initiator of the 
e government, may 
ted a headstart. Ever 
Hiab Court rejected 


the temporary press law in the 
early months of this year, the' 
government has been painstak¬ 
ingly working on a watertight 
draft press and publications 
law. 

But it is precicely this elabo¬ 
rate process that is creating 
deep suspicion and anxiety 
amongst die press and civic 
institutions. If the draft, is - a 
modem piece of legislation 
why then all the secrecy, why 
haven't those concerned, like 
the Press Association, teen 
properly teen- consulted? The 
surreptitious manner in which; 
the government has drawn up; 
the draft has created deep anx- 
iety in the industry. 

Today the government is. 
using every trick in the book to 
Tnaifp. hs views beard. For the 
first time, it is adopting a high 
profile. Not only is it malting 
fall use of radio and television 
.but also of newspaper. One 
recent example of tins is the 
&II page interview of Bilal Al 
Tal. director of the Press and 
Publications Dept, ; that 
appeared in Al Rai-early this 
week. He has bees appearing 
regularly on national television 
in the past few weeks to give 
the government line, and has 
been doing so rather 
effectively. 

The government has lost to 


the courts once, and it wants to 
; make sure that it does not lose 
again. They are going after the 
heart and mind, of the ordinary 
man in the street to plead their 
case—one that has already 
-been formulated. 

Opposing their stance are the 
newspapermen. Through their 
newspapers they are trying to 
make their views known as 
cogently and as coherently as 
possible. Dailies like Ad Dus- 
tour. Al Rai,.and Al Arab Al 
Youmnnv daily commentaries, 
news, analyses and opinions 
about the new draft. 

There is indeed a battle of 
' wills going on. Newspapermen 
also seem to be chasing public 

- opinion, leaders' opinions — 

they are even pandering to leg¬ 
islators. In all fairness, how- 
ever, the legislators have said 
tftatthey wifi listen to the jour¬ 
nalists' opinions and make sure 
that they receive a proper hear¬ 
ing while the draft is being 
. discussed. 

This is a crucial stage. Opti¬ 
mists are saying that the draft 
law is oot in the government's 
bag yet, and lhai they still have 
everything Do fight for. How¬ 
ever,, for the pessimists, it is a 
forgone conclusion. The game 
has already been played and 
won by the. government It is 
only a in alter of timeJi 



Mosques receive 
special treatment 

AMMAN (Star)—‘Taking Care of the 
Mosque Week” commenced last Sunday 
at an opening by the Prime Minister 
Abdel Salam Al Majali. The idea of the 
Week, which is organized by the 
Ministry of Awqaf, is lo make the 
public more aware of the need to take 
care of mosques in Jordan. Many 
workshops relating to Islamic teachings, 
the Koran, the role of preachers, etc. are 
being taking place through out the 
week. 

In addition, there are 25 scientific and 
cultural seminars of a topical nature 
being held by eminent Islamic experts, 
and other items on topics which affect 
the man in the street, such as road 
awareness, the “shooting in the air” 
phenomenon, which is frequent during 
rnamuge ceremonies, and the increasing 
cost of dowries. These are burning 
issues today, and likely to be of great 
interest to Jordanians. There are also 
topics on the need lo save water and 
electricity. There are over 600 mosques 
in Amman alone. During the Week 130 
centers for the study of the Koran will 
be opened. 

Samih Othaamneh. the director of 
Awqaf affairs for the Amman govemate 
said that the Week was designed to 
inspire those who frequent mosques to 
get more involved in voluntary work, 
which is part of Islamic leaching. ■ 


artefacts find new home 


AMMA& -(Star)—The exhibition titled 
"Arcbaectogy: Reality and' Concerns/ 
which-- & Tunning -at the Antiquities 
; Depi, (Bear tbe Goethe Institute, 3rd 
aboutinforming fire public 

•. photographic displays 

sbwthe-ektertcrftire problem in 'Jw> 
dai drawtog tin past and present cases 
of theft. leH^Laififamaarn AafSaraa- 
fcarara&jtef twoof the archaeological 
sSt« ^highlighted id .the exhibition, and. 
they;4bpw what people wffl do in' order 
. to rritffcq uKmey, bijerash, missing 
iiijflMreads iitesp^ at lire 

HaitocobfAl JSaraah itis the removal of. 
rtiB r msiiiTrity 0 f stone-Ssckfi for budding 
i which is tire problem. 

. intends to Inf otto the. 


.-public'.abort the Trite it-can play in 

preventing such crimes from ■ taking 
plgcO In the future. The fact that alTthe 
artifacts m display have teen recovered 
by the police should serve as h warning 
to all those intent on pursamg such ac- 
tivlties. ' ‘ . , 

' Another case Ba personal 

one; regarding PautaDaha from Atom* 
ea, who returned - various artifacts re-' 
ceafly to the Antiquities Dep’L findud- 
ing 1st Century ceramic bowls),, having 
purchased them unkncwingly from an 
iB^sriaree30yeato3sea- *. 

■ ‘ The extobition wfD runto Amman*imp 
tS -12 July (opening hours are Erom^*3tt 
to 1-30 daily, 'except Friday),^fterwlncb 
It will tour toe count ry. One feat stop be- 
isgirbuLB 
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Pulling weeds 


Our Say. . . 


Standing up to Netanyahu 


ONCE AGAIN the Arabs find themselves cornered by an indefatigable Benja¬ 
min Netanyahu, a man whose election to the highest post in Israel three years 
ago reversed the fortunes of the budding Middle East peace process. Since he 
came to power, the US sponsored process to end the Arab-Israeli conflict politi¬ 
cally and peacefully has witnessed consistent erosion until today nothing re¬ 
mains of it but the name and bad reputation. 

Netanyahu has been faithful to his supporters, most of whom are hardline 
right wingers who do not believe in peaceful co-existance with the Arabs or in a 
land-for-peace exchange with the Palestinians. Netanyahu's adamant and tough 
stands have succeeded in deflecting shy American efforts to put the peace pro¬ 
cess back on track. In the meantime, he had reneged on Israel’s peace promises 
by unleashing a massive campaign to confiscate Arab lands, expand settlements, 
demolish Palestinian homes and deny the PNA access to air and sea ports. But 
the main achievement of Netanyahu was to delay indefinably Israeli withdraw¬ 
als from the Occupied Territories. He has done so in spite of US. European and 
Arab pressures and threats, and today he feels confident enough to embark on a 
dangerous plan to expand the size of Jerusalem and change the character of that 
city forever. 

The timing of Netanyahu’s latest moves signifies that he has the upper hand in 
the diplomatic row between Tel Aviv and Washington. And why not? With Arab 
reaction muted and insignificant, the Israeli Prime Minister is riding on a wave 
of popular support at home and is even ready to put the issue to a referendum.. 
The leader and the people have struck a chord and as a result of that pack the 
Middle East peace process became history, an anachronism in Netanyahu’s 
world. 

Against this apocalyptic backdrop the real tragedy appears to be anchored in 
Arab ranks than anywhere else. It is pathetic that Netanyahu understands only 
too well Arab weakness and lack of resolve. This is precisely the secret of his 
strength, more than anything else. 

The Arab world has failed to formulate a suitable response to the rise of Ne¬ 
tanyahu, and as the man and his ideas force themselves on the region, it be¬ 
comes a matter of absolute urgency to demand that an Arab reaction takes place. 

Netanyahu talks peace but his actions spell war, disaster and upheaval for the 
entire region. It is high time that the Arabs dispell any remaining misconcep¬ 
tions about the Netanyahu agenda and come out with a response that will check 
Israel’s cancerous expansion under the guise of peace. 

The United States has failed misreably in addressing the Netanyahu challenge. 
It has lost its credebiiity and the diplomatic initiative and left the region in a sit¬ 
uation that is much worse than-before. An Arab summit is a must at this stageJi 


Letters to the Editor 


Seeking cancer patients Travel features 


To The Editor, 

As part of an international survey of cancer 
patients’ responses to cancer treatments they 
have received, I would like to ask if any of 
your readers who have received any kind of 
cancer treatment, orthodox or unorthodox, 
would like to write to me to share their experi¬ 
ences, with the specific objective of pointing 
out the value of a particular treatment or, al¬ 
ternatively, of showing the inadequacy or 
danger of any particular treatment. It is hoped 
that these stories will be published For the ben¬ 
efit of new cancer patients. 

Stories can be sent to me at the following ad¬ 
dress 

Yours sincerely. 


Yours faithfully. 


Jonathan Chamberlain 
Author of “Fighting Cancer-A 
Survival Guide" 
E-mail: 

jchamberlain33<&hotmtriLcom. 
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To The Editor, 

As a visitor to Amman, l am writing to com¬ 
mend you on the many interesting news and 
feature articles in your paper. 

Lam keen to see more of the country during 
my stay and wondered if yon have any plans to 
run travel items focusing on cultore, history 
and lifestyle across the country? 

In the meantime. 1 wQI continue to enjoy the 
The Star while I am here, and online when I 
return home. 


G. McGhie, Edinburgh 


Editor's reply: 

Dear Ms McGhie, 

Thank you for your letter. While we do not 
intend to run a regular travel section, we wiU 
from time to time feature articles on different 
parts of Jordan. We hope you continue too 
enjoy the paper. 


The Editor 


Summer of ‘54: a history of 


state-sponsored terrorism 


By Samir Raafat 


MS VICTORINE Marcelle Ni- 
nio (which she spelt Nigno) 
was a native of Cairo and a 
one-time Olympic contender 
who had played basketball at 
the Hakoah Club on Selehdar 
Street. Heliopolis. The combi¬ 
nation of geopolitics, youth and 
1 personal ideals pushed her into 
the forefront of regional events 
in July 1954. 

Although bom and raised in 
Egypt, Ninio had thrown in her 
lot with the newly created State 
of Israel. If in 1948 she sus¬ 
pected her actions could be cat¬ 
alytic to the downfall of 
Egypt's thriving Jewish com¬ 
munity. by the time she faced 
sentence in 1955 she had no 
lingering doubts. 

Ninio and her associates had 
been indirectly responsible for 
the hastening of 50.000 Jews 
out of Egypt. On a more per¬ 
sonal tragic note. Armando 
Carmona, a close companion of 
Nino's family, allegedly took 
his own life (or was encour¬ 
aged to) upon discovering his 
Heliopolis flatmate had been 
indicted in a covert Israeli-led 
operation. 

The physically challenged 
Carmona (walking disability) 
worked for the The Cairo Elec¬ 
tric Railways & Heliopolis Oa¬ 
ses Company, known to most 
simply as The Heliopolis Com¬ 
pany.' it was his habit after 
working hours to join his 
friends at the nearby Heliopolis 
Sporting Club for a round of' 
cards. Failing to appear one 
day. his anxious partners ad¬ 
vised the police. Upon entering 
his flat at 6 Rue ibis, off Ave¬ 
nue des Pyramides. Armando 
was found hanging from the 
ceiling. To this day. Marc&llc 
Carmona-Fisher. who lives out¬ 
side Tel Aviv, failed to resolve 
the riddle of her father's death. 
Her attempts to obtain answers 
from the Israeli government 
have been persistently stone* 
walled. 

As it transpired during the 
Cairo investigation. Armando's 
friend Marcelle Ninio was pan 
of an espionage network ran by 


the Israeli military. Their ob¬ 
jective: To spread havoc in 
Cairo and Alexandria by plant¬ 
ing bombs in crowded public 
areas such as cinema theaters, 
the main railway stations and 
central post office in both cit¬ 
ies. And to discredit Egypt in 
the West, the American LJSIS 
libraries and British Councils 
in both cities were also added 
as an afterthought. 

in other woiris, Marcelle Ni¬ 
nio and her colleagues were li¬ 
censed to kill civilians using 
fire bombs. 

It was Ninio's ultimate con¬ 
trol lere. most of them senior Is¬ 
raeli officers who laid out the 
gameplan. Also in the know 
were privileged members of 
the political Israeli apparatus 
including cabinet members-to- 
bc like Shimon Peres. Moshe 
Dayan and Ben-Gurion (then in 
retirement). The code name for 
this mission of death was Oper¬ 
ation Shoshana (Susans) 
known in history hooks as the 
Lavon Affair or Esek Bish (the 
Mishap). 

A latter day name for this 
deadly operation was Ha- 
Parashah (the case). Like the 
the multiple names associated 
with this operation its objec-' 
lives went beyond destabilizing 
Egypt's new republican regime 
or causing dissension in Egyp- 
to-British/US relations. 

Aside from forestalling the 
withdrawal of British troops 
from the Cana! Zone, its suc¬ 
cess or failure notwithstanding, 
another equally important ob¬ 
jective of this operation was to 
poison relations between main¬ 
stream Egyptians and the 
50.000 Jews who had remained 
in Egypt after the 1948 Arab- 
Israeli war. 

Operations similar to Sho- 
shana had been primed else¬ 
where in the Middle East 
where large Jewish communi¬ 
ties existed, the most important 
being the 1949/50 Operation 
Ali Baba in the Hashemite . 
Kingdom of Iraq, when Israeli 
agents went after Jewish tar¬ 
gets wounding and killing in¬ 
nocent bystanders near Bagh¬ 
dad's Shcmt of Synagogue. 


■ Predictably, requests for exit 
visas started pouring lit. and 
within a year, Iraq's largest and 
most important non-Muslim 
minority numbering in the tens 
of thousands relocated in Israel. 

Without resorting to such 
drastic measures in Egypt, had 
Israel's policy-makers waited, 
Egyptian Jews would have left 
anyway at their own free cogni¬ 
zance. Like Egypt's Italian. 
Greek, Armenian and Syro- 
Levantine minorities, ail of 
whom found the new combina¬ 
tion of nationalism and a state 
controlled economy distasteful, 
the Jews would have had no 
reason to remain. 

Ever since the days of Vice¬ 
roy Mohammed Ali Pasha, 
(r. 1805-48), laissez faire and 
free enterprise had been the 
mainstay of the nation’s en¬ 
lightened minorities. Lacking 
the elements which bad attract¬ 
ed foreigners to Egypt, why 
would these minorities remain? 

And with the arrival of so¬ 
cialism in J961. it was the turn 
for Muslim and Coptic mem¬ 
bers of Egypt’s business class 
to apply for immigrant visas, an 
unprecedented phenomena in a 
country that had accepted eco¬ 
nomic migrants throughout the 
ages. 

Operation Shoshana—a.k-a. 
Susana, Lavon, the Mishap, the 
Affair—failed because Paul 
Frank (alias Avraham Sieden- 
werg or Avri E! Ad), one of the 
13 Israeli agents involved, had 
had second thoughts. An unde¬ 
cided Zionist, he snitched to an 
Egyptian undercover agent in 
Germany. Concommittant (o 
sparing innocent Egyptian 
lives, Frank’s action eventually 
brought down the government 
of Moshe Shared: in Israel, 
starting with the February 1955 
resignation of Defense Minister 
Pinchas Lavon.. 

Like many other disturbing 
facts in Israel’s first $6 yeahs,' 
Operation Shoshana was buried 
and forgotten by the official 
propagandists. When its perpe¬ 
trators were rounded up in Cai¬ 
ro no one from Israel stepped 
forward to take responsibility 
of tbeir operation. If ever men¬ 


tioned, Ninio and her accom¬ 
plices were referred to as sabo¬ 
teurs (never as terrorists) by the 
western press. 

Diverse court verdicts were 
delivered on January 21. 1955. 
ranging from two death .sen¬ 
tences to several years in pris¬ 
on. some of them in absentia. 
Predicatbly: the Cairo rulings 
sent Israel into an unofficial 
state of mourning. .There were 
emotional promises to dedicate 
a street in Ramai Gan and Beer^ 
sheebo each in honor of the fal¬ 
len “victims", an action which 
would have its equivalent today 
in renaming one of Gaza"s 

streets in commemoration of a 
Tel Aviv suicide bus bomber. 

Marcelle - Ninio and three of 
her colleagues were released 
during the 1967 June War pris¬ 
oner exchanges. No one knew 
she had remmed to Israel, for. 
in her- country of adoption like 
in her country of birth. Ninio 
was a source of political embar¬ 
rassment. The situation 
changed only after Prime Min¬ 
ister Golda Meir personally an¬ 
nounced in 1974 she would at¬ 
tend Ninio's wedding. That 
year, what had been deliberate¬ 
ly ignored for so long came put 
on Israel's national TV. Opera¬ 
tion Shoshana was no longer a 
carefully guarded state secret. 

Throughout the polemic, the 
word “terrorism” was never 
brought up. With the help of 
propagandists abroad and with 
the assistance of an immensely 
powerful Jewish lobby .in the 
United Sates, the terms . 
“agents" or "saboteurs" were 
used instead. 

Equally remarkable in this 
whole affair is how one of the 
first prototype of organized 
state sponsored terrorism in the 
region, was shrouded under 
tons' of secrecy acts and waves 
of disinformation 

campaigns. How the usually 
merciless and overzealous me?*' 
dia never insisted. The Israeli- 
state apparatus, did not realize 
then that one day the chicken 
would come home to roosL this 
time against civilians in Tel-; 
Aviv busesJi •' • , 
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"What engine?" 


Plight of the ‘desert 



Moroccan Desert (Arabic) 
by Abdallah M. Al Qaq, 
Amman, Ad Dostour 
Commercial Presses. 1998. 
ppltiS 


SELDOM DO we read a 
book about the conflict 
between Morocco and the 
disputed Polasario region. 
While this conflict has gone 
on for a long time, very little 
has been written on the 
dynamics of the problem in 
this part of the world. 

Abdallah Al Qaq’s latest 
hook goes a long way to 
rectify this. He adopts a 
humanitarian perspective on 
the issue. The book attempts 
to highlight the relationship 
between the Moroccan 
central government and its 
relationship to the people, 
particularly those living in 
the outback. 

The “outback” has long 
been a bone of contention, 
and the book is a timely one 
since the desert people arc 
now preparing for a national 
referendum on 6 December. 
Organized by the United 
Nations, the referendum is to 
decide whether the people of 
the region wish to remain u.% 
part of Morocco or if they 
would prefer an independent 
state of their own. 

The book is written by a 
seasoned journalisL and the 
present managing editor of 
Ad Dustour Arabic daily. He 
has paid many visits to the 
region where he met with 
leading Moroccan figures 
including former ministers. 



AlQaq 


and 
of the 


general 

various 


derail 
Qaq’s 
former 
Polasario 


politicians 
secretaries 
panics. 

Another interesting 
in the hook, is Al 
meeting with 

members of the _ 

Front, as this gives the Arab 
reader a balanced view of the 
problem. 

The book also sheds light 
on the historical nature of the 
problem. its internal 
dynamics, its relationship to 
the central government *~ 
Marakcsh. and 
internationalization. 

book is easy to read_ 

filled with pictures about life 
in the country furthest west 
in the Arab World. 

The author talked 


in 

its 

The 

and 
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Ending dual 
containment 


with 


ordinary people in the region, 
mast of whom told him they 
will be voting for a.united: 
Morocco, and not for. 
separation. If they do choose 


die latter, .many, people 
believe that Morocco would 
be reduced. 10 a mere 
cantons.!' 


CRITICS OF the US policy 
of dual containment to¬ 
wards Iraq and Iran may 
have □ new feeling of opti¬ 
mism with recent indica¬ 
tions that the punitive em¬ 
bargo against Iraq may soon 
be lifted, and the atmos¬ 
phere of animosity towards 
Iran is leaning more to¬ 
wards reconciliation in 
terms of words between tbe 
two countries. 

The only precipitate left 
of the policy of dual con¬ 
tainment is the increasing 
misery of the Iraqi people, 
and the suspicion of US in¬ 
tentions engendered in lean. 
In addition, the vacuum 
created in the Gulf region 
has left a deep sense of un¬ 
certainty with the constant 
possibility of increased ten¬ 
sion and armed conflict. 

Tilings will not changed 
overnight but there now 
seems to be an implicit un¬ 
derstanding that the US po¬ 
sition vis-a-vis Iran and Iraq 
cannot remain endlessly 
strapped in a straight-]acker. 
Similarly, Iran and Iraq 
both have to come to terms 
with the new outlook of the 
international community. 

It is essential that both 
countries ore rehabilitated 
for the benefit of the whole 
region, to return stability to 
an area which is governed 
by the wealth of its natural 
resources. Technicalities 
must be fuifiled and many 
differences must be ironed 
out but there is at last hope 
of eliminating the problem 
of “rogue states” which wih 
ease dealings with the wider 
international community. 

Perhaps we con also look 
fprwaid to sanctions being 
|'lifted' from; Libya and the 
Sudan, and reintegrate these 
countries into the interna- 
I'tional community along 
with their brethren in the 
Arab and Islamic world. 

Tr is not. feasible for the 
US- -to. continue searching 
for the best weapons to 
humble and humiliate Arab 
.countries, when a common 
3 of''ethical, standards 
l cah : gol3( Tong way tb elftrti- 
nate misconceptions and 
bring about the desired con¬ 
vergence. 

No sooner do we look 
forward; to a new positive 
attitude . the Red Sea basin 
became the latest hot spot 
of conflict as war rages be¬ 
tween Eritrea and Ethiopia. 
Eritrea, can. of course, 
choose its own identity. 
Arab or other, but it has un¬ 
fortunately also chosen to 
increase tension with 
Yemen and the Sudan, prior 
to rekindling an old war 
with Ethiopia The strate¬ 
gic significance of the con¬ 
flict is the threat to the entry 
areas of the Red Sea, and 
Israel's role in supporting 
Eritrea. Eritrea and Israel 
both have the right to hold 
relations with whomever 
they choose, but up till 
now, the target of the Eri¬ 
treans has been Arab coun¬ 
tries; which in turn exacer¬ 
bates suspicion about Israeli 
support for aggression 
against the Arab world. 

What has been achieved 
in terms of peace must not 
be jeapordised by helping to 
ignite conflicts in areas 
where Arab geography has 
preponderant weight. It 
seems, however, that the 
hegemony of Eritrea in the 
Red Sea is very important 
to Israel, as a possible angle 
for a new dual containment 
policy. 

Another puzzling factor 
is news about alleged meet¬ 
ings in Europe and the US 
between Israeli government 
representatives and repre¬ 
sentatives from the warring 
parties;of Afghanistan, iri- 
cjuding Taliban,with the 
aim of installing electronic 
equipment to observe Iran's 
nuclear program develop¬ 
ments. 

If the alleged meetings 
really have taken place— 
they have been denied by 
the Afghanis—a few Af¬ 
ghani warlords have en¬ 
gaged in a power struggle 
and allowed it to get to the 
point where it has become 
tile plaything of the highest 
external bidder—Israeli or 
otherwise. 

The. impotence of the 
Arab world in dealing with 
the Afghan conflict will 
amtirtue to offer possibili¬ 
ties for others to interfere, 
giving them more opportni- 
ties to divide the Islamic 
world. This should come as 
no surprise to us—that oth¬ 
ers take advantage and suc¬ 
ceed where we have Failed 
to understand shifts in the 
geo-political balances that 
pvem our area—when we 
have - failed to define the 
"our area” to begin 
with.* 
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* . T< ^ prenmuns 
f eceiv «J by Jordanian 
insurance companies 
were JD 84.9 million, but 
“Wre are stiU three com? 
paiues that haven’t cfaV 
close their fiscal reside. • 
wsurance sources expect 
*e overall figure to be 
just close to JD90 million 
recorded in 1996. 

This year many insurance 
companies were obliged 
to raise their capital to at 
least JD3 million and 
readjust their status 
Some have done so, but 
others are still negotiating, 

mergers. 

B Jordanian Exporters 
Society is planning to 
organize an exhibition of 
Jordanian products in 
Algeria, September 29— 
October. The first expo of 
its kind, it will open 
doors for the mutual- 
exchange of goods and 
enhance trade ties 
between the . Jordanian 
and Algerian private sec¬ 
tors. Jordanian exports to 
Algeria include pharma¬ 
ceuticals, ready-to-wear. 
clothes, chemicals, deter¬ 
gents. foodstuffs and 
utensils. The volume of 
these exports totalled 
JD21.S million last year 
against JD 1.1 million, 
imports. This compares 
with exports of JD 6.4 
million and imports of JD 
154,000 in 1996. 

■ Local credit granted by 
the banking sector saw a 
3.2% growth by the end 
of last April compared 
with April 1997. It 
reached JD 485.2 million, 
divided among licensed 
banks (JD 4Q32 million) 
and JD 820 million by the 
Central Bank of Jordan 
(CBJ) Credits offered to 
the private sector by the 
end of April stood at JD' 
3905 million, showing a. 
8.2% increase compared 
with last year, according 
to the CBJ’s latest statis¬ 
tics bulletin. * 

However CBJ’s. gen¬ 
eral budget showed a. 
slight decline, in the yol- . 
upie.of-ass^s in. the pasiQ 
yew/' as they- were JD 
3558 million,' rising 
13.8% since 1997. 

Deposits at the local 
banks were JD 20.80 mil-, 
lion, while deposits at 
governmental institutions 
were JD 152.9 million. 
Foreign reserves at the 
CBJ reached JD 2513.5 
million, 'showing ' an 
increase of 23.8% com¬ 
pared with April last 
year. 

Total facilities donated 
by licensed banks stood 
at JD 4136.3 million, 
making a 4.1% rise from 
April, 1997. Inflation 
rose by 5.5% rise over the 
fast year due to a rise m 
foodstuff prices and the 
cost of living. ■ 
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Money laundering 

Its impact on the economy 


By S tar Staff Writer . 

•THE PRACTICE of laundering' 
money from illegal operations, such 
as smuggling weapons or trading in 
- drugs, exposes the state's economy 
to endless hazards. This phenome¬ 
non is on the .increase /and -those 
involved inthe racket, continue'to 

launder’ ..their ill-gotten . 
through, banks to negate its illegality 
before pumping it into legitimate 
businesses. 

In Jordan, though the practice is 

not. y« so commonplace, economic 

experts and analysts are highlighting 
its negative effects mid are planning 
ways to combat it in fipnre. : Mr. 
Wasif Azar. general director of the 
National Bank of Jordan pointed out- 
tfaat Jordanian banks have realized 
the impact of this problem on the 
economy • ' 

Mr. Azar argues that the Central 
Bank of Jordan (CBJ) gives instruc¬ 
tions to local banks to fight these 
operations and be on the lookout for • 
people making dubious transfers. ... 

Local bank - branches should - be 
particularly aware when dealing with 
exchanges made in foreign currency, 
especially if the levels are ‘unusu- 
-ally high’ or if the bank doesn't 
have any information- about their 
proper source. Such cooperation by 
local. branches could help prevent 
money laundering in Jordan. 

Financial researcher Husam 
Ayesh, from the. Department of 
Research, .and Financial P lanning at 
the Arab Bank said that the term 
“money laundering” is relatively 
unfamiliar here, though it is widely 
used in the United States particularly 
■with reference to the Mafia. About 
70 percent of money gained through . 
the sale of drugs in the US is 
laundered. 

' Statistics indicate that overall 
annual sales made by the fHegal 
drugs industry worldwide are esti¬ 
mated at $500 billion, generating' a. 
total profit, margin of 98%.'• 


Also, according io UN estimates, 
about £300 billion per year was spent 
on laundering money during the 
1980s. In the 1990s, this amount rose 
to about S350 billion a year. 

As far as Jordan is concerned. Mr. 
Ayesh' said that such a phenomenon 
could barely be seen in the banking 
system. Nevertheless. he added as 


social problems may also result from 
the gap between per capita income 
and actual productivity. The worst 
case scenario would be the formation 
of a type of “bubble economy”— 
lacking a solid and legitimate finan¬ 
cial base. 

Source of illegal money come 
from other areas, not just from drugs 
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long as there is no deterrent or legis¬ 
lation prohibiting money laundering 
it will probably continue to creep 
into our. system. 

Referring to the negative effect of 
“money laundering” on the national 
economy,' Mr Ayesh explained, “It 
could cause corruption or create 
political and economic imbalance. It 
Also diminishes the state's revenue 
through lost taxes.” 

. Furthermore, the national currency 
could be devalued and destabilized, 
and inflation levels will rise. New 


or smuggled weapons. “It exists in 
other forms such as bribery, tamper¬ 
ing with public property, commis¬ 
sions. theft and tax evasion.” Mr. 
Ayesh elaborated. 

' People involved in this malprac¬ 
tice register the money and property 
in the name of their relatives, or 
pump it into legitimate channels or 
businesses. Also, some put the 
money into charities and launder it 
through the system this way. 

To eliminate this phenomenon, Mr 
Ayesh thinks that special legislation 


has to be introduced to catch major 
perpetrators of money laundering 
and unveil their illegitimate prac¬ 
tises. The whole banking system 
must cooperate to follow up dubious 
transfers or accounts. 

Husam A! Abed, a researcher and 
writer in a bulletin called Money 
laundering Alert (MLA) in the Mid¬ 
dle East said that the term “money 
laundering" was first introduced in 
1973 in the aftermath of the Water¬ 
gate case, which involved the former 
American President Nixon. AI Abed 
suggested certain measures that 
should be taken to help put a stop to 
the practice. 

First of all. the bank should know 
their clients well, by checking their 
identities, keeping an eye on their 
accounts and business transfers. 
Also, the bank should trace clients* 
operations by following the path of 
the money which may have come 
from illegal sources. It is is impera¬ 
tive that big transactions are moni¬ 
tored especially thoroughly. 

Banks must'also be vigilent when 
dealing with people, banks or compa¬ 
nies whose countries' banking sys¬ 
tems don’t implement methods to 
combat money laundering. It is also 
important to enhance coopoeraiion 
between banks and the police. 

But what makes certain countries a 
prime target for money launderers? It 
could be the lack of legislation and 
tough penalties to punish those 
involved. It could also be the absence 
of surveillance on many foreign cur¬ 
rency exchanges and the loopholes in 
the supervision system in banking 
institutions. However, corruption 
may well be the main cause—when 
bribery prevails among bank 
employees. 

Some countries are also off-shore 
havens for illegal money, encourag¬ 
ing money launderers to deposit their 
capital in their banks to benefit from 
accounts which protect the client's 
privacy. So far, thank God. this phe¬ 
nomenon doesn't exist in Jordan ! 


Oil-price slump may force 
Gulf states to trim spending 


John Lancaster 

KUWAIT—The recent slide-in 
oil prices is playing havoc with 
the petroleum-powered sheik¬ 
doms of the Persian Gulf, high¬ 
lighting their dependence on 
fickle international markets and 
generating renewed.pressure on 
governments for ., economic 
diversification and reform. 

With oil now selling for less 
than $15 a barrd. down from 
$22 in October, major oil pro¬ 
ducers such as Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia are suddenly fore¬ 
casting serious budget short¬ 
falls that could force painful 
cuts in subsides for bousing, 
education and other politically 
sensitive programs. . 

Earlier this spring. Kuwaiti 
Oil Minister Nasser Saoud 
Sabah warned, his country 
could be beaded for an “eco¬ 
nomic catastrophe” a fear 
shared by rulers in neighboring 
Saudi Arabia, which' loses an 
estimated’ $2.6 billion in reve¬ 
nue for every $1 drop in the 
price ola barrel of oil. In non- 
Arab'Iran, which gets almost 
half 'its revenue from ’oil.- the 
govemrrient.recently revised its. 
budget assumptions on o3 
prices from $16 to .$12 a barrel. 

More broadly, the price slide 
has spotlighted once again the 
distortions of the region’s artifi¬ 
cial oil-based economies—and 
revived 'a tong-simmering 


marts need to wean themselves 
from oil by encouraging the 
creation of vibrant private sec¬ 
tors, which in turn will generate 
the jobs and growth that oil no 
longer can provide. 

But that entails politically 
painfuL measures such as slash¬ 
ing middle-class subsidies and 
shrinking government bureau¬ 
cracies, the primary source of 
employment in the gulf Arab 

• states.. 

Such austerity measures— 
implemented by autocratic and 
unelected leaders who will not 
share equally in the pain—• 
could- cause resentment among 
ordinary citizens, fueling 
Islamic extremism and threat¬ 
ening Western strategic inter¬ 
ests m the gulf. , 

Mindful of.such risks, gulf 
Arab leaders generally have 
avoided hard economic 
: choices, preferring to cross 
their fingers and hope for a rise 
in oil prices. But government 
officials in the region arc 
increasingly . ■ willing to 
acknowledge the shortcomings 
of that approach. 

*The recent decline in oil 
prices may be a blessing in dis¬ 
guise for os." Saoud said in a 
recent interview. “Although it 
has been difficult for us to do 
in the past politically, maybe 
we can search for alternative 

• sources of income." 

The importance of oil to the 


debate over'the nod for a rop- . - region’s economies can hardly 


to-bdttom overhaul 
The problem is that govern¬ 
ments can no. longer count on 
oil revenue to meet the needs of 
their young, fast-growing poptb 
lations. There, is general agree¬ 
ment on the solution: Govern- 


be overstated. According to the 
International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), bif and gas contribute an 
average. 70 percent of govern¬ 
ment.revenue in the six Arab 
monarchies^-Saudi Arabia. 
Kuwait, Bahrain, United Arab 


Emirates. Qatar and Oman— 
that make up the Gulf Coopera¬ 
tion Council The figure for 
Kuwait is more lhan 80 
percent. 

While accumulating vast 
personal fortunes. Arab rulers 
in the gulf generally have been 
shrewd enough fo spend lav¬ 
ishly on schools, hospitals, 
roads and other projects that 
benefit their citizenry. 

Alarm hells rang in 1994. 
when a sharp drop in oil prices 
forced Saudi Arabia ■ to cut 
wheat subsidies, contributing 
to a rare bout of political 
unrest that culminated in the 
arrest of several fundamental¬ 
ist clerics and hundreds of 
their supporters. Even as oil 
prices bounced hack, domestic 
critics in Saudi Arabia and 
elsewhere have accused their 
leaders of squandering billions 
on arms, mostly from the 
United States. . 

Chastened by their experi¬ 
ence of 1994, rulers in Saudi 
Arabia and other gulf stales 
generally have acted with 
restraint, avoiding new spend¬ 
ing commitments while using 
excess revenues to pay off 
debt ro contractors and other 
creditors. Whal they did not 
do, however, was Hike advan¬ 
tage of higher oil revenue in 
1995 and V6 to initiate the 
kinds of far-reaching structural 
reforms advocated by the 
World Bank and IMF. 

“When oil prices went up to 
$22 a barrel, the Saudis were 
saying . ‘Okay. problem 
solved,’” said Kenneth Katz- 
man. a specialist on gulf 
security at the Congressional 
Research Service. “If they had 


sid, “This is a windfall, but 
we’re still going to restruc¬ 
ture anyway,’ they would 
have been in a much better 
position." 

But the latest dip in oil 
prices has only reinforced the 
message that gulf states can 
no longer afford to coddle 
their citizens with generous 
subsidies and guaranteed—if 
often meaningless— 

government jobs. Among 
other things, they simply can¬ 
not keep pace with population 
growth, now running at more 


than 3 percent in Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, for example. 

“You talk to Kuwaitis and 
they all know what they need 
to do," a diplomat here said. 
“But it’s a case of the dynam¬ 
ics of this society. It’s like a 
family where everybody’s 
sort of agreeing that this is 
the car they want but they just 
keep walking around it and 
kicking Lhe tires.”* 

LA Times Washington Post 
News Service 
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EU-Jordan Association under debate 

THE SIGNING of the EU-Jordanian Association Agreement 
last-year was seen by many as a step in the right direction, 
for the well-being of national industries. However, the agree¬ 
ment is still being criticized by some experts who describe it 
as incompatible with the domestic industries. They are afraid 
that local output will be lost amidst unfair competition as the 
market will overwhelmed by EU products. 

A draft law to endorse the agreement was recently dis¬ 
cussed in the Lower House, but deputies seem to have differ¬ 
ent points of view on the agreement. 

Some of them stressed that it will have a negative impact 
oa national industry, and said that priority should be given 
to the inter-Arab partnership pacts, to enhance economic 
cooperation within the Arab World. 

Deputy Nazih Ammarin wondered whai economic bene¬ 
fits could be had from from the partnership between Jordan, 
as an emerging country', and the European countries, which 

are privileged with their high technology industries. He also 
warned about dangerous long-term consequences to the 
national economy. 

Other deputies, have gone further, calling for the Associa¬ 
tion to be rebuffed and cancelled. They claim that it origi¬ 
nally has a political dimension going back to 1977. when the 
Barcelona declaration was concluded. The declaration 
called for (he establishment of a free trade zone by the year 
2002, and launched partnership agreements of regional, 
social and economic cooperation towards this end. 

Nonetheless, legislators point out that the first step should 
be the enhancement of pan-Arab strategies, as well as boost¬ 
ing the volume of trade exchange with many countries 
worldwide. Deputy Khalil Haddadin pointed out that the 
concept of the Arab Common Market must be revived. Say¬ 
ing that inter-Arab trade is no more than 8%, Haddadin 
assumed that the Association will be at the expense of pan- 
Arab irade. 

Deputy Mohammed Bani Hani criticized the agreement 
for drawing the picture of a bright future for Jordan, promis¬ 
ing that a prosperous era will follow— it will indeed he 
prosperous, but for the European nations. 

He stressed that it’s better to enhance our national econ¬ 
omy and provide it with the protection it needs and buiid a 
sound Arab and Islamic economy to face global challenges. 

Some argue that the agreement will give local products 
free access to European markets, but the deputies suggested 
Lhat Jordan be given a longer grace period before integrating 
with international associations. This way Jordan will be bet¬ 
ter able to compete with its European counterpans. They 
admitted that Jordan could benefit from the technology and 
the financial aid it could get. but they warned against giving 
outsiders leeway to dominate the nation’s wealth and 
resources and have the upper hand in directing investments. 

But the situation is not that bleak. Other deputies describe 
the agreement as “balanced" and urge Jordan to go ahead at ' 
gaining membership of giant blocs to enable her to cooper¬ 
ate with influential powers. They argue that inter-Arab eco¬ 
nomic pacts cannot offer such benefits, because of their lim¬ 
ited activities, resources and potential. 

Other deputies adopted a moderate stance saying that the 
agreement should be examined in the light of its merits and 
defects to conclude the best means to get the best results. 

Finally, deputies returned the draft to the financial com¬ 
mittee for thorough examination next week, the Financial 
Committee's rapporteur. Munir Sobar, told The Star. •’ ! ”’ 

Referring u> the deputies' remarks on the draft to endorse 
the Association agreement, the Deputy prime minister for 
Development Affairs. Dr Jawad Anani. pointed out lhat the 
pact will give Jordan new opportunities to upgrade and 
improve its industrial and agricultural products. In addition 
it will help to secure finance and loans to carry out develop¬ 
ing projects, making good use of the European advanced 
high technology. 

However, he refuted claims made by some deputies that it 
is a way to impose European domination. “We import from 
the EU. goods estimated to the value of about $1400 million, 
while our exports to the EU are valued at $100 million.” he 
pointed ouL This means that Jordan should do its utmost to 
decrease this trade deficit and increase the volume of our 
exports _■ 
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Hong Kong announces 
economic revival plan 


By Keith B. Richbnrg 

HONG' KONG—Conceding that the 
Asian economic crisis has had a more 
severe impact here than first expected, 
Hong Kong's leaders Monday said the 
territory was heading into a recession, and 
they unveiled a stimulus package aimed 
at reviving the economy and stemming a 
huge downward slide in property prices. 

Chief Executive Tung Chee-hwa. who 
announced the stimulus package in a tele¬ 
vision ^ddress to the territory’s 7 million 
residents, said the regional economic 
meltdown that began a year ago has 
proven “more devastating than anything 
we had known before." 

“The effects of the turmoil are more 
serious and far-reaching than we have 
anticipated.” Tung said. He cited high 
interest rates, a debilitating credit crunch, 
the highest unemployment rate in 15 
years, collapsing stock and property mar¬ 
kets and a tourist industry he said was 
“shrinking.” 

“All Hong Kong assets have been 
devalued and shrunk to a large extent 
within a few months." Tung said in his 
most somber assessment yet of the terri¬ 
tory's economic straits. “Every sign points 
to the fact that negative economic growth 
will likely continue in the second quarter. 
The -unemployment rate will probably 
continue to rise, and the economic situa¬ 
tion for the second half of the year is 
hardly optimistic.” 

Tung's bleak analysis, and the 
announcement of the stimulus package, 
was yet another sign of the depth and 
severity of the regionwide meltdown. 
Once touted os a “miracle" model of 
growth and development. East Asia has in 
12 months come to be identified as a 
region with millions of newly unem¬ 
ployed people, bankrupt banks, piles of 
bad debt and a fraying social fabric. 

Hong Kong was once thought to be an 
island of financial stability amid the 
regional turmoil its currency is firmly 
pegged to the US dollar, so the territory 
avoided the round of devaluations that 
swept through Asia last year. Its banks 
are generally considered healthier than 


elsewhere. And its now-departed British 
colonialists left behind an effective legal 
system and a professional civil service 
that have largely spared Hong Kong from 
the problems of corruption and nepotism 
that are common across the region. 

On Monday, however, Tung conceded 
that some of the current problems “can 
also be attributed to the internal factors in 
our own economy." He said the spiraling 
land prices, high wages and high inflation 
of recent years had created a “bubble 
economy." 

The bubble, particularly in the property 
sector, made Hong Kong the most expen¬ 
sive city in the world, surpassing even 
high-priced Tokyo by some estimates. 
But since (he Asian crisis found its way 
here earlier this year, it seems the bubble 
finally has burst. 

Property prices have fallen an average 
of 40 percent—leaving apartments here 
still priced astronomically high by world 
standards but much lower than the level 
of one year ago. Many people who made 
down payments on $1 million apartments 
now find the value of those units has fal¬ 
len so low, and interest rates have risen so 
high, that they can no longer afford their 
hefty mortgage payments. 

The fall in property prices also is drag¬ 
ging down the Hong Kong stock market, 
because the blue chip Hang Seng index is 
weighted heavily toward property 
companies. 

‘‘Over a period of six months, a fall of 


that kind is traumatic,” said Sir Donald 
Tsang. the financial secretory. “It’s affect¬ 
ing daily life." 

To help stem the fall and shore up the 
marker, the government is taking the 
unprecedented step of suspending its own 
land sales until next March. Auctioning 
off cosily land to developers is a key rev¬ 
enue-earner for the government, but hold¬ 
ing onto land now can help keep the land 
supply restricted and bolster prices. Tsang 
told reporters that this marked the first 
time he was aware of that government 
land sales had been suspended. 

Catting property a “precious commod¬ 
ity." Tsang defended the unusual inter¬ 
vention, saying it was not intended to 
shore up property prices for big develop¬ 
ers bur to help stabilize the market. 

“We do not want our land disposal pro¬ 
gram to aggravate the fall in property 
prices," Tsang said. "What we are trying 
to do. in fact, is stabilize the market, 
restore people’s confidence.” ■ 

Other measures announced Monday 
include more government loan guarantees 
to small and medium-sized exporters, 
more loans for first-time home buyers, a 
property tax rebate and a 30 percent cut in 
the tax on diesel fuel to help taxi and bus 
drivers. Tung also announced that he and 
more than 300 other top civil servants 
will forgo any pay increase this year.® 

LA Times Washington Post 
» News Service 
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War grinds away at Ethiopians 


By John Danlszewski' 

ADIGRAT, ETHIOPIA—On 
the front line of war. a family 
|ose5 its home, bodies lie bloat¬ 
ing in the sun, tons of grain are 
black and smoldering from fire, 
* wounded cram a hospital, and 
suddenly a bright future has 
turned to dread 

“War is not the World Cup— 
there are no winners,” observed 
Mesfin Haileselasse. a young 
man recently hired to manage 
the nightclub in a tourist hotel 
here. 

He fears that he will have no 
customers now—no one in 
northern Ethiopia feels like 
dancing. 

A border conflict that began 
last month between Ethiopia 
and Eritrea, two impoverished 
Horn of Africa countries, at 
first seemed trivial. One British 
journalist has compared it to 
two bald men fighting over a 
comb. 

But in Adigrat. the largest 
town near the front, now 
flooded with displaced refugees 
and targeted earlier this month 
by on Eritrean bombing that 
killed four people and wounded 
more' than 30. the human toll 
already has been enormous. 

Abady Tesfye, a day laborer 
and father of seven, seemed 
close to tears as he described 
how he watched from the dis¬ 
tance while his house was 
destroyed by shelling in the 
border town of Zalambessa, 19 
miles north of AdigraL 

“1 am sleeping on the road,” 
the 46-year-old man said. “My 
family is begging, just to live." 
Abady is one of an estimated 
30,000 Ethiopians who have 
flooded this small town since 
the beginning of this month, 
when they were displaced by 
fighting at the border. Most 
hove found places with rela¬ 
tives or friends. 

But large numbers loiter on 



Scenes from the latest conflict 


Adigrat’s dusty main road, in 
tom and dirty clothes, sleeping 
atop their few belongings. They 
wonder when, and if, they can 
go home. 

These refugees suffered a 
second blow June 11 when an 
Eritrean helicopter gunship 
attacked the emergency food 
warehouse in Adigrat, setting it 
ablaze. 

Now rity officials have no 
food to give them. More than 
half the internationally donated 
wheat and sorghum inside was 
burned. The warehouse is a 
rain of charred grain— smell¬ 
ing something like burnt 
toast— fallen bricks and pieces 
of white plastic World Food 
Program bags that melted in the 
heat. Big sections of the ware¬ 
house's metal roof are tin the 
ground, along with the black- 


ii ii 


ened skeleton of the truck that 
was used to distribute food aid. 
Officials say they do not know 
when they will be able to 
resume distributions. 

At least half the 2.000 tons 
of grain in the warehouse— 
donated by Western nations— 
was destroyed, said Mewcha 
Gebremedhin, a relief official 
in the town. 

‘The situation is very criti¬ 
cal” a Roman Catholic priest 
said as he looked over the dam¬ 
age. He noted that the fighting 
comes at a time when food sup¬ 
plies are ordinarily at a low. 
just before the growing season. 
If people along the border can¬ 
not . plant now. they will go 
another year without crops. 

“It's very bad in the 20th 
century." the priest said sadly, 
“that people are just killing.” 


.uries 


For Abady. the refugee from 
Zalambessa, the war arrived on 
the 2 June. “I pan’t remember 
exactly. My mind is not normal 
now," he said In apology. 

He said he was asleep at 
home around dawn when he 
heard fighting. At first, it 
seemed limited to the border 
crossing, but eventually he real¬ 
ized that the town itself was 
being shelled. 

That is when he took his 
family and ran. “I just have the 
clothes on my back." he said. 

“My house was burned. The 
Eritreans targeted it with artil¬ 
lery." He said he watched the 
attack from one of the brightly 
painted, pagoda-shaped Ethio¬ 
pian Orthodox churches that 
dot the mountainsides around 
Adigrat. and that half the town 
was destroyed. 
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He never had anything 
against Eritreans before, he 
said. But now. “I am ready at 
any time to fight because I 
don’t want to suffer like this 
anymore. It's better to fight 
than to beg." 

That martial spirit and thirst 
for revenge are evident among 
the thousands of soldiers, both 
regular troops and militia mem¬ 
bers. who have poured into 
Adigrat and its environs during 
the past three weeks. 

Many ore veterans of Ethio¬ 
pia's 17-year civil war who 
were only recently demobilized 
but have now been called back 
to service. 

In a wood next to a stream 
just outside town, the members 
of the militia camp-out and 
wait for orders. When two jour¬ 
nalists appeared, they began to 
dance and shout out the cou¬ 
rage-building chants that their 
ancestors, wielding spears and 
shields made of hippopotamus 
hides, employed when Ethiopi¬ 
ans faced Italian invaders. 

“Even with stones, we will 
fight," the chant leadec 

shouted, as the soldiers whirled 
iround him in-a kind of dance 
in which they brandished their 
. Kalashnikovs, waved knives 
and bayonets and enacted a 
battle in pantomime. 

“I will not miss my target! 
...We will win!” Weldes Sel- 
laissie. a volunteer who 

received his old automatic rifle , 
and one month of military 1 
training two years ago when he 
enlisted, insisted: “1 will Gght i 
to the end of my days.” 

Although he does not even 
speak the Ti gray an language of 
the people of Adigrat. he said 
he is ready to die for them 
because. “1 know this was Ethi¬ 
opia's land. It is our land. And 
many have fallen already for 
it," said Col. Efraim Bangey, 
an Ethiopian army commander 
on Dongola Mountain, three 
miles south -of Zalambessa. 
where soldiers in camouflage 
hide behind huge tawny boul¬ 
ders. From this vantage point, 
the Ethiopians peer into Zalam¬ 
bessa. still held by the Eri¬ 
treans. Last week, the Gghting 
ebbed, except for occasional 
exchanges of tank and artillery 
ftne.Efraim said the Ethiopian 
forces are biding their time, 
waiting for international nego¬ 
tiations. before taking back the 
town. Although Efraim would 
not give; any Ethiopian casualty . 
figures, tie insisted that r 800 
-■ Eritreans were killed here 
between 4-8 June, when they 
made a fierce attempt to break 
through the Ethiopian lines. 
“They are beaten, so all is quiet 
now," he said. 

At the bottom of the moun¬ 
tain, there are still many Eri¬ 
trean bodies lying in the sun, 
unburied, Efraim said. 

Journalists were not allowed •’ 
to visit this no man's land, 
where they would be exposed 
to Eritrean guns. But the com¬ 
mander's account was corrobo¬ 
rated by shepherds and cattle 
herders on the mountain. 

One herder boy, perhaps 10 
years old. claimed that he had 
seen about 200 corpses.! 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 



More than 500 Muslim students demonstrated outside Parliament Budding in 
Jakarta, Indonesia Monday. They were protesting the price hikes of stable food¬ 
stuffs. The ratty later ended peacefully. 


Yeltsin warns that fascism 
is on the rise in Russia 


By Richard C- Paddock 

MOSCOW—Fascism is on the 
rise in Russia. President Boris 
N. Yeltsin warned this week as 
he called on Russians to reject 
totalitarianism as a way of 
solving their country’s political 
and economic problems. 

Using the occasion of the 
57th anniversary of 
Nazi Germany's 
invasion of Russia, 

Yeltsin decried the 
growth of skinhead 
and neo-Nazi groups 
among young people 
and said they pose “a 
big danger for 
society." 

"Half a oerituiy 1 
ago. our country 
saved the world from 
fascism,” 1 he said in a 
national radio 
address. “But it is in 
Russia today that fas-. . 
cism is rearing its ~ 
head, befuddling our 
young people. Teen¬ 
agers,'hypnotized by 
military symbols, are 
putting on black, uni¬ 
forms. Again one 
hears calls for a firm 
hand and Draconian 
discipline. Some .‘see 
it as an easy wav out 
of a difficult 
situation." 

Yeltsin issued his 
warning the same day Yeltsin 
a delegation from the 
International Monetary Fund 
was- scheduled to arrive in 
Moscow to discuss Russia's 
request for a bailout package 
of as much as $15 billion to 
stave off economic collapse. 

In recent months, there has 
been an Increase in assaults on 
Jewish institutions and people 
of Asian and African descent. 
Young people belonging to the 
neo-Nazi group Russian 
National Unity have staged 
marches in the street, raising 
their arms in the classic Nazi 
salute. 

In May, a powerful bomb 
ripped a hole in the bride wall 


of a Moscow, synagogue 
moments after a dozen people 
left the building: Earlier, skirF- 
heads attacked a black man at 
a public market and beat him 
unconscious—^apparently not 
realizing be was a US Marine 
stationed at the American. 
Embassy. 

“In Germany, everything 



began with a search for an 
enemy, an. enemy in tbejbrin . 
of people of a different nation¬ 
ality, with a different color of 
skin, people -who profess a dif¬ 
ferent creed,” .Yeltsin said.. 
“Using as a cover lofty words, 
about the revival of Russia and 
its national spirit, a search is 
oh again for an enemy to • 
humiliate, herd into prisons 
and execute.” 

In a country that lost more 
than 20 million people fighting 
fascism in World War fi, the 
growing acceptance of fasdst 
ideology is especially disturb¬ 
ing to many Russians. 


.A recent .poll conducted by 
the Institute of Parliamentary 
Sociology found that 8 percent 
of Russian citizens view fas¬ 
cists positively. II percent 
believe fascism may rise' to 
power in the next few'years and 
27 percent said -their lives 
would be better if their neigh¬ 
bors were only of the same eth¬ 
nic group as 
themselves. 

Yeltsin’s remarks 
seemed to be aimed as 
much at die West as his 
own peopleos-the Rus¬ 
sian government seeks 
massive foreign aid. 

. Taring an economic 
. crisis prompted by the 
Asian financial collapse 
and die sudden drop in 
world oil prices, Russia 
has.been beset by pro¬ 
tests dveranpaid wages. 

The Communist 
Party, • which has ,the 
support of about 30 per¬ 
cent of depopulation, 
continues to agitate for 
Yeltsin’s ouster. 

Hive government is 
scheduled Tuesday to 
consider the adoption 
of an “anti-crisis” pro¬ 
gram that will, include 
budget cuts; and auster¬ 
ity / measures— 
that will be needed to 
satisfy the IMF that 
Russia cart meet the 
obligations of a new 
loan package. 

Yeltsin, who visited Russia’s 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
outside the Kremlin in honor of 
the anniversary, made no refer- 
-ence-to Russia's own commu¬ 
nist totalitarian past in his 
address. - 

T am alarmed that the reality 
of the danger of extremism in 
Russia is not being felt by all," 
he said. “Is it passible that Rus¬ 
sians will allow the most terri¬ 
ble ideology ever known by 
mankind to strike root in our 
land?”!., 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 
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Druids return to Stonehenge for solstice 


By<Roy Gutman . 

BAJRAM .. CURRI, .■ Albania—Serbian forces, 
attempting to flush. out ethnic Albanians fleeing 
Kosifyd provitace, have began using mflllary bdl- 
copters -marked with a red cross, refugees said 
Sunday..'. 

' Five witnesses told Newsday Jn .separate inter- 
' views they!'had .fled'Serb attacks from helicopters 
- • marked with a' red tfross, the- international symbol 
: of protection arid aid for noncombatants in cort- 
Bict, established under the 1949. Geneva Conven¬ 
tions. The'Geneva-based InternationalRed Cross is 
' investigating the incidents, an official said here. 

**1 saw it with-miy own eyes; We 'thought an aid 
' organization was. sending.help,” said Qamil Rrus- 
taj, 37, from the 1 village of Junik hi Kosova. He said 
he was in a clearing at tbe. top of Jnnlk Mountain 
on June 11 near. VubajVokes when the.helicopter 
doors opened and the crew, fired. Then they 
started bombarding as with heavy caliber bullets,” 
he said. 

" The do or so people scattered, hid behind trees 
..and rocks until the attack ■■ 

. ■ ended 40 minutes later, he said. Rrusfej was una¬ 
ware if there were injuries; immediately afterward 
the group headed straight for'Albania. . 

A second attack occurred 14 June, said Elez 
Fieri, from the harder village-of Morina. “Three 
military helicopters hovered, over Rrasa e Zognt, a 
. point on Gjerovlc Mountain about a:half .mile from 
~ tire - Albanian border. With two helicopters high In 
fin' sky: the one with the red cross .moved down to 
: tree top level and fired at us,” he said. His nephew, = 
,Vhlofel3, recalled flhe crew first photographed, 
-.-.several hundred, refugees and then'returned to 
attack with a high-caliber machine grin. ’ 

Another witness, a 40-year-old man from Stu- 
• bell, said that people were crying.and shooting as. 
the attack'begum The result of it was the same as 
pn l2 June, with all the refugees deriding: atthat 
'.moment to trek Into Albania ! - 

Times-Washington-Post. 
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By T.R. Reid 

SALISBURY PLAIN. England 

For Christians, it’s either 
Christmas or Easter. For Jews, 
it's Yom Kippur, perhaps, or 
maybe Rosh Hashanah. But if 
you happen to be a Druid, 
there's no question about the 
holiest day of the year it’s June 
21, the Summer Solstice. 

And the holiest place on 
Earth for a Druid to celebrate 
the sacred sunrise of the sol¬ 
stice is Stonehenge, the four- 
million-pound solar calendar 
erected here on the flinty plains 
of southern England about 
4,000 years ago by a group of 
Stone Age astronomers who 
had uncanny knowledge of 
celestial movements. 

This happy confluence of 
holy place and holy morning 
explained the smile of serene 
joy that spread across the bushy 
face of Archdraid Rollo 
Maughfling at 4:52 a.m. Sun¬ 
day. That was the moment 
when Maughfling and his fel¬ 
low sun-worshipers, gathered or 
the center of this ancient circle 
of stone slabs, saw the first cop¬ 
per gleam of dawn's early light 
come peeking up from the hazy 
eastern horizon. 

“Happy Solstice!" shouted 
the Archdraid. his crimson 
cope flying in the wind. “It's a 
great day to be a pagan.” In 
response, his white-robed fol¬ 
lowers let forth a tong, har¬ 
monic chorus of on ancient 
Druid mantra that has not 
changed since the Roman histo¬ 
rian Pliny the Elder compared it 
to “the singing of the bees.” 

“Eye-Ay-Oh,” the Druids 
chanted, stretching out the last 
syllable until it rose above the 
tall plinths of Stonehenge and 
merged seamlessly with the 


morning breezes. “Eye- 
Ayyyyy- 

Ohhhhhhfihhhhh." 

Prociioners of 

Draidry. an ancient 
European religion that 
worships the Earth, the 
air. and the stars, have 
been serenading the 
summer solstice sunrise 
in roughly similar style 
at Stonehenge for aboiu 
21 centuries. But Sun-* 
day’s celebration, as the 
Archdraid noted, was a 
special one. 

In the 1980s, the Brit¬ 
ish government abruptly 
shut off access to Stone¬ 
henge during the sum¬ 
mer and winter solstices 
each year—forcing the 
Druids to move their 
most sacred ceremonies 
to the shoulder of a busy 
highway that offered a 
distant view of the 
ancient monument. 

Angry charges flew back and 
forth for more than a decade, 
but Stonehenge remained 
closed. 

Then, then just a few weeks 
ago. the government announced 
lhau for ihe 1998 solstice, the 
sun-lovers could return to their 
ancient place or worship. 

Not surprisingly, there's a 
fairly large perception gap 
between the pagans and the pol¬ 
iticians as to the reasons for 
that long dispute. 

Maughling. the shaggy- 
haired 48-year-okl who bears 
the title “Archdraid of Stone¬ 
henge and Britain.” says the 
whole thing was politics. 

“Our religion was growing 
fast," the Archdruid explains. 
“The prime minister. Mrs. 
Thatcher, was a Conservative, 
and she didn’t like oil these 
people joining Draidiy. So one 



day she up and announced that 
we were a bunch of 'medieval 
brigands' and banned us from 
Stonehenge. 

“Well, there was one young 
politician in the Labor Party 
who took our side and 
defended our rights.‘That man 
was Tony Blair. And now he's 
prime minister, and here we are 
back for this year’s solstice." 

Clews Eve rand, who super¬ 
vises Stonehenge for English 
Heritage, a public body roughly 
equivalent . to America's 
National Park Service, offered 
a slightly different take on 
these events. 

“After the ‘60’s. and the Age 
of Aquarius, an awfijl lot of 
' people wanted to hang out with 
Druids. They started showing 
up here in strange clothing on 
the morning of the solstice just ■ 
to have a party,” she recalls. 


That's what ' medieval brig¬ 
ands' was all about” 

“We have one of the world’s 
greatest archeological treasures 
in our trust here, and it was 
endangered by these mobs. So 
we had to shut access. But this 
year we negotiated an arrange¬ 
ment that 100 people could, 
come. Rollo (the Archdraid)* 
promised that his worshipers' 
would respect the site. And 
they have done. Well surely 
have them back next year.” 

The Druid faith is tiny in 
terms of numbers—England 
has about 15,000 self-described - 
Druids, and another 10,000 or 
so aligned -with other pagan, 
orders. But in some ways it-is 
one of contemporafy Britain's, 
most successful religions. 

Whtte the mainstream Chris- 7 
tian and Jewish faiths are losing . 
adherents left and right—fewer 


than 10 percent of 
Church of England 
members still attend 
servjcesr-4he various 
Druid orders, have 
been gaining, both in 
sheer numbers and in 
respectability.: . 

“Wheat - I moved 
from Roman Catholic 
to Druid in 1.980, this • 
was . .considered 
incredibly weird,” said 
Chris Turner, 57* a ' 
university '• technician 
who wore a duster 6f 
oak leaves around his 
neck. !*lt was some¬ 
thing , you wouldn't, 
dare mention at the 
office! But today, 
when I explain, that I 
worship the power 
resonating up .through 
the Earth, people are 
interested. They say, - 
*Now,-, Chris, bow 
. should l celebrale the 
equinox T””' .:' 

Tor about" 4,000 years now, 
one of the best ways to 'cele-.' 
brale an equinox, ff solstice, and 
other solar and lunar, phenom-. 
ena "has been to-visit Stohei- 
hengp, ' fee most complete 
remaining example of intricate -. 
stone circles that ancient peo¬ 
ples created around the world. •'! 

Stonehenge is a series of - 
concentric rings .of".massive, 
rock slabs, most weighing SO 
toos or more. Although fee lay¬ 
out seems random- at Gist : 
glance, "astronomers have deter¬ 
mined that the rods were inge- . 
nioiisly placed to form a'cakin-, . 
dar.'To .this day, 'the stone 
calendar "keeps ‘ nearly perfect 
track of ihe earth’s yearly 
progress arpuhd fee sun. . 

Each year on fee.'summer . 
solstice-trie day when fee sun is ~ 
at its highest point north of the' 


equator, and thus the" longest 
day of.the.year in fee Northern 
Hemispliere-fee sunbeams pass 
directly over fee center of a 
pointer rock outside fee stone 
circle and shine straight down a 
track called The Avenue" onto 
fee 1 “altar stone” at the center. 
One'day later, the sun has 
started moving back down 
: south; and its beams no longer 
graze fee center of The Ave¬ 
nue. The ancients' presumably 
watched these movements- to 
measure time—to decide when 
to plant summer crops, and to 
keep track of bow old they 
■were. -• 

1 “This is an astounding piece 
of geometry," said Professor 
Tony . Dean; a non-Draid 
astronomer., who . came this 
morning to see if Stonehenge 
really is aligned right for the 
solstice. “They must have had a 
very, very sophisticated under¬ 
standing of solar mo vement." 

iln.the center of the stone cir¬ 
cle. peahwhile, another kind of 
movement , was taking: place. 
Wife a shake of his oakwood 
stave and some claps on a large 
gong; tire Archdraid performed 
the marriage of two of his fol¬ 
lowers, who confirmed their 
vows • by holding hands and 
leaping together over a pail of 
flowers. “Hail to thee, sun,” fe e 
Archdraid impnecL “Shine your 
peace on'this marriage bed.” 

The newlyweds giggled 
shyly* ■ ®hd ! fee surrounding 
Druids offered their ancient 
Arnett, once more. “Eye-Ay- 
Ob,” they chanted, fee endless 
wail echoing off fee ageless dr- 
de of . stone. : “Eye-Ayyyy- 
Ohhbhhhhbh.H 
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By Dele Olojede 

■ The Greaz Mosaoe • 

|m U«s ftoly ^ dty bJ'X S 

I smictur i It* dom^t 

I jy^te-washed frontage -has been built in 
" ** lt of IsIam^s 

^ «nS« fli&unmis- 

Krishna and Vishnu. 

A thousand rifle- 
bearing police stand 
guard, Their duty is‘ 
to prevent Hindu fun¬ 
damentalists, who 
form the backbone of 
India’s Bharatiya 
Janata Party, from 
demolishing the 
mosque, which was 
built 300 years ago 
on the site of one of 
Hinduism's holiest 
temples. 

Like the Hindu 
fundamentalists who 
stormed this temple 
in 1996 hoping to 
destroy it, the BJP 
has sought for years 
to knock down the 
pillars of the secular 
state and end laws 
perceived to grant 
special privileges to 
Muslims and other 
minorities. 

Riding the rising 
passions of Hindu 
nationalism, the BJP 
was elected India's 
ruling party in Febru¬ 
ary. The assertive 
new government 
stunned the world 
last month by con¬ 
ducting underground 
nuclear tests and 
declaring India ‘a 
nuclear-weapons 
state.' 

With the long- 
ruling Congress 

party fragmented and scandal-ridden and 
other parties too weak and enfeebled, deer 
ades of pro-Hindu and anti-Muslim agita¬ 
tion had finally paid off for the BJP. . 

Many were drawn to its clear agenda 
and sense of purpose after years of 
national prevarication and,drift The - party 
leader. Atal Bihari Vajpayee, a popular 
moderate, became the movement's accept¬ 
able public face. Though as prime minister 
Vajpayee has toned down some of the 
more inflammable policies that have alien: 


and clearty they are willing to take: the 
beat." sain John Wilson Lewis of the Cen¬ 
ter 'forInternational- Security and Anns 
Controls Stanford University, 

By conducting die nuclear tests, appear¬ 
ing to stand up to China and defying 
American importuning, the BJP has 
unleashed a wave of national pride, if not 
nationalistic fervor, among the overwheJm- 



Bathers in the GangesRiver atVaranasi, India. Illustrates Photo by Dele Olajede. 



regional instability and heighten internal - 
tensions. • ] 

“The BJP is an entirely nationalistic 
party that was able to gain victory partly 
by making these chauvinistic statements: 


mg majority of Indians. Even those not 
among its traditional supporters appear 
willing, to justify its chauvinism and 
communalism- 

"I don’t think there is any rational basis for 
the conventional wisdom that the BJP is 
anti-Muslim," said Mani 'Dixit, a former 
foreign minister under the Congress party. 
“Destruction of die mosque was a bee in 
the bonnet of some people. I don’t think it 
wiUaffecl anything.”. . 

■ - Among the Muslim minority, the rise of 
Afe^JP.ra&fcseats* throwback to-the vforr 
antipathy between the two groups 
more than 50 years ago, when even Gandhi 
was unable to stop the tribal passions 
unleashed among' tris fellow citizens. As 
die British, at Muslim insistence, felt com¬ 
pelled to partition India before {Milling out 
in 1947, more than 500,000people on both • 



Abdul Jabar, 47 t left, at his shop in Varanasi, India. Photo by Dele Olojede. 


rides died in orgies of violence. Gandhi 
himself was assassinated by a Hindu fun¬ 
damentalist who felt he had been too 
accommodating toward Muslims. 

-Taking a break from dispensing wisdom 
to his followers at his home here, the imam 
of the fortified Great Mosque. Badre-AJam 
Qureshi, bitterly criticized the BJP, saying 
it is “an opportunistic kind of party and, to 
achieve its aims, it 
will do anything." 

“After indepen¬ 
dence. where I feel 
the fault lies is that 
our government did 
not teach people 
how to live in a sec¬ 
ular state," the imam 
said. "The govern¬ 
ment itself has not 
abided by secularism 
and in fact has insti¬ 
gated people against 
iL Because of that, 
there is trouble in 
the land." 

The battling over 
holy places is not 
new. In their most 
flagrant strike. 
Hindu fundamental¬ 
ists destroyed a 
mosque in the north 
Indian town of 
Ayodhya on Dec. 6, 
1992. sparking 
nationwide riots in 
which more than 
3.000 people, most 
of them Muslims, 
died. They claimed 
the mosque stood in 
the birthplace of 
Ram, the Hindu god- 
king, and they are 
now carving stones 
to erect a temple in 
its stead. 

- That ongoing cru¬ 
sade also targeted 
the Great Mosque, 
and on Aug. 5,1996, 
more than 50,000 
Hindu nationalists 
converged here to perform what they 
euphemistically described as an ablution. 
Since then, police have effectively turned 
the mosque into an armed camp, maintain¬ 
ing around-the-clock guard from nearby 
rooftops and sleeping in tents within the 
grounds. The mosque was also fortified 
with a 10-foot-steel fence, topped by con¬ 
certina wire. Evetyone going through 
alleyways in the immediate vicinity is 
frisked. . 

“As a Hindu, ( don’t want the mosque 
.here," said Rameshwar.Tiwari, a pundit at * 
tiie Vishwanath Temple, which was razed 
to make way for the mosque but was 
rebuilt right next to it, in 1780. “It is not 
just me that wants the mosque demolished. 
The entire Hindu people wish it to be so. It 
was a temple a long time ago, before the 
Muslim invaders came and tore it down." 

Many Muslims, 
knowing they are out¬ 
numbered and, when 
trouble flares, out¬ 
gunned, have bunkered 
down for a Jong and 
uncomfortable spell in 
BJFs India. 

“By the grace of 
Allah, Muslims always 
win," said Abdul Jabar, 
47, whose curio shop 
abuts the Great Mosque. 
"It is just a political 
problem, not a religious 
one." Just steps away, 
where he sells marble 
sculptures of Hindu 
gods, Ashok Gaur 
declared his support for 
the BJP!but offers that 
perhaps ‘ seeking to 
demolish mosques may 
have gone too far. 

“The mosque should 
remain where it is; there 
will just be more trou¬ 
ble, more riots, more 
tension,” he said. “This 
is the only point where 
the BJP ; is not right. 
They.are right on every¬ 
thing else."* 

LA Times - 
Washington Post News 
Service 


A web site on 
trepanation 



WERNERSV7LLE, Pa.—This spring, Peter Halverson and Tom Wargo appeared on Howard Stern's radio program, perhaps 
the media outlet where they would be ensured the most ridicule of trepanation. Halvorson tried to explain complicated bio¬ 
logical processes, but Stern called him "insane.” Still , they accomplished their goal: Their Web site (http://www.trepan.com) 
received 15,000 kits in the two hours after the program aired. 


A dumpful of peace and 
opportunity in El Salvador 


By Serge F. Kovaleski 

NEJAPA. EL SALVADOR: It 
may be perplexing that Fran¬ 
cisco Alberto Chavez and his 
wife Susana have taken a lik¬ 
ing to where they live, given 
lhaL it is a wasteland of fetid 
trash, sandstorms thar sting the 
skin and swarming vultures 
that scavenge for scraps. 

Yet, for the Chavezes. the 
large Nejapa garbage dump 
symbolizes something com¬ 
pletely different opportunity, 
which they have not been able 
to find anywhere else in this 
poor Central American 
country. 

They moved to the junk 
heap, on the outskirts of the 
capita] dty. San Salvador, sev¬ 
eral ^ears ago to live off the 
Izmd, so to speak, scavenging 
mostly pieces of plastic, which 
they wash, cut and sell to local 
recycling companies. The Cha 
vezes and their five children, 
live in a shack made of wood 
and tin, a virtual bunker buzz¬ 
ing wilh flies amid the mounds 
of refuse. 

“We enjoy this kind of life, 
and we are used to iL I like 
being surrounded by garbage,” 
said Susana, 53. “The children 
were bom among the garbage, 
and they are being raised 
among the garbage. There are 
times when we get off a bus 
and people say, ’There go the 
dirty people.' But I do not care 
whai society has to “ say 
because this is the source of 
our work.” 

The Chavezes. who earn 
about $100 a month, are one of 
four dozen families who have 
built a shantytown alongside 
the Nejapa dump, where they 
eke out an existence gleaning 
anything of value from the 
piles of rubbish that are 
trucked in from the capita! and 
surrounding communities. 

Although the squalor is 
overwhelming, many of the 
residents say they have 
become inured to the filth and 
the intestinal and respiratory 
illnesses that are the conse¬ 
quences of living within 50 
yards of El Salvador's biggest 
garbage heap. Some of them 
say their way of life is a trade¬ 
off for a chance to earn money 
and live away from the vio¬ 


lence and other 
dangers found on 
city streets. 

While the 
Nejapa dump pro¬ 
vides a poignant 
snapshot of the 
resilience of the 
human spirit,' it 
also underscores 
the myriad eco¬ 
nomic and social 
problems with 
which this nation 
of 6 million peo¬ 
ple continues to 
grapple more than 
five years after 
peace accords 
ended a grinding 
civil war that 
claimed 70.000 
lives. 

El Salvador is 
one of the poorest 
countries in the 
Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. Here, the 
economic dispar¬ 
ity between a small wealthy 
elite and the rest of the popula¬ 
tion remains enormous despite 
the influx of more than $1 bil¬ 
lion a year in remittances from 
Salvadorans living in the 
United States. 

Furthermore, it is home to 
one of the world's most vio¬ 
lent societies—violence driven 
largely .by the prevalence of 
street gangs, drugs and fire¬ 
arms left over from 12 years of 
war. 

But for all its unsavoriness 
—and in part because of that 
and the fact that people living 
here own few things of mone¬ 
tary value—the Nejapa dump 
is a place with little or no 
crime. 

"I have found some tranquil¬ 
lity here,” said Maria Isabel 
Garcia. 55, who moved to the 
dump two years ago after liv¬ 
ing a nomadic, destitute life in 
San Salvador. She also cams 
money selling plastic to a local 
manufacturing firm. 

The day’s work begins at 
about 8 a.m. when the garbage 
trucks start rolling in. drawing 
not only the families who 
reside here, but hundreds of 
other poor people from the 
area in what becomes a com¬ 
petitive scramble to pluck the 
best of the pickings. 



Susana ami Francisco Alberto Chavez work in their home next to the 
dump in San Salvador. Photo by Serge F. Kovaleski. 


Atop 3 sandy hill where the 
trash is dumped, throngs of 
people, many wearing bandan¬ 
nas over their mouths and 
noses to fend off some of the 
stench, spend hours rummag¬ 
ing through the piles of gar¬ 
bage. carrying away whatever 
might bring them some money. 
But sifting through the trash 
can also result in grim discov¬ 
eries, such as human bodies. 

On most days, the dump is 
such a hub of activity that sev¬ 
eral residents set up refresh¬ 
ment stands where they sell 
sodas, coffee and snacks. 
Amid the stray dogs and the 
flocks of vultures overhead, 
Samos Angel Castillo, 19. who 
travels here each day from a 
nearby town, stood in the with¬ 
ering heal on a recent after¬ 
noon chugging a Coke and cal¬ 
culating the value of the pile of 
cans and copper wiring that he 
had spent hours accumulating. 

"By selling this later today 
to a factory that makes pots 
and pans. I should make 
enough money for food and 
other essentials, like toilet 
paper." said Castillo, who esti¬ 
mates that he earns $5 a day 
through his labors at the dump. 
"This is life, and it is not bad 
for someone like me who has a 
sixth-grade education. It is not 


pretty. but it is a living, and 
you get used to iL” 

Most of the residents here 
use whatever money they 
make to buy food at a large, 
outdoor market located 
between the dump and San 
Salvador. "All I usually eat is 
vegetables. rarely meat, 
because I cannot afford iL" 
said Garcia, who said that 
severe arthritis limits the 
amount of work she can do. 

Garcia and the others who 
live next to the dump get their 
water for drinking and bathing 
from a municipal tanker truck 
that regularly stops here. “The 
fact that they send out a water 
truck makes us feel like we are 
a real community and not just 
squaners living next to gar¬ 
bage." said one resident. 

Francisco Chavez. 44. while 
cutting up sume of the plastic 
he had collected, took a prag¬ 
matic view of his family's 
existence at the dump. 

"We arc aware that we are 
living in a center of contamina¬ 
tion." he said. "But we also 
realize that wc have to work 
here. This is our living, and we 
appreciate it.”* 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 


By Stewart Dalby 

LIKE MANY westerners who have set¬ 
tled in Cambodia, Michael Hayes, the 
46-year-old American publisher and edi- 
lor-in-chief of the English language fort¬ 
nightly, the Phnom Penh Post, first saw 

the country as a backpacker. 

That was in 1974 and not the: best time 
: > m visit. The war between the Amerijao- 

‘ ' backed regime of Lon No! and the mur- 

derous Khmer Rouge was at tus height- 

SUs wor ?jSio“e m w P o“S 

career with ^ Asia 

Thailand having workea ro 

Foundation nor 

and discovered nwcontrac 

going to be renewed, Phnom 

Hayes deetded to uaveln ^ fQund 

PMh with Jlanguage newspa- 

there was no Enghsft was 

j per in the Cambodian 0 ^- ^ , 

one or more m most ^sran^ ^ so , 
was looking for ^ ^ wsp aper," he 
though* I 913X1 a P • 
&avs. 


History of the Phnom Penh Post 


tt 


Ft is the dream of many a journalist to 
start their own paper, but Hayes had 
never been a joumalisL He had been 
media co-ordinator with the. Asia Foun¬ 
dation. He fancied the idea of writing, 
though, and reckoned'the time was righL 

He was right in one sense. The peace 
accords of 1991 envisaged, a western- 
style election in 1993, to be ■ 
organized by the United 
Nations. The UN’s coming to 
town seemed like a gold rush; 
there were 26,000 officials and 
troops. There was lots of 
money around, more tourists, 
new bars andrestaurants, 
plenty of investment, or so it 
seemed.. ' 

There were also good sto¬ 
ries; the Khmer Rouge were 
still fighting in the hills. There 
was the election itself and the rivalry 
between Hun Sen, the strong man 
imposed by the Vietnamese, and the 
royal family was always good for a 
story. But, more to the point, there was 
also-a liberal investment. regime. low 
taxes and easy permits for foreigners. 
And, while the UN was around, no harsh 
censorship. 

In another sense, it was not a good 


cent of which are classified. The print 
run is 4.500 copies, of which around 300 
are returned. There are 800 subscribers 
worldwide, important because they pay 
up-fronL 

With a $20,000 monihly turnover. 
Hayes is responsible for 20 people. His 
wife. Kathleen, from whom he is now 
separated, remains as managing 
t y director. 

I draw satisfaction from visiting journalists and 


time. The Khmer Rouge had wiped out 
the intelligentsia of Cambodia. Hayes 
says; “I found myself going from office 
to office not finding anyone to deal with. 
U is amazing' looking back. There 
seemed to be no civil service at alL 
Finally, I wrote to King Sihanouk who 
was then back in town, reigning but not 


because of ongoing power shortages. He 
called on old friends. One, an Apple spe¬ 
cialist from San Francisco, helped with 
production. Some respected local jour¬ 
nalists like Nate Thayer and Leo Dobbs 
contributed articles for nothing. Other 
international journalists contributed 
money. 


bit of history. If I had not started the paper, 
it would not. exist. ” 

Michael Hayes . Publisher and Editor-in-Chief 


academics telling me it is a good paper, ft’s a little 

always been a ‘rucksack jour¬ 
nalists’ town. These days, inter¬ 
national newspapers do noi base 
correspondents there, and he 
employs people from a constant 
flow of young westerners wani- 
" ing to work in journalism. 
Hayes also trains Khmer as newspaper¬ 
men and women. 

Has it been worth it? He says; “I draw 
satisfaction from visiting journalists and 
academics telling me it is a good paper. 
It’s a little bit of history. If 1 had not 
started the paper, it would not exist." 

Its coverage ranges from reportage of 
the death of Pol Pot. to analysis of the 
political situation, and learned environ- 


roling, and got his official backing." 

He did noi receive any financial assis¬ 
tance, though. Hayes founded the news¬ 
paper with his life savings of $50,000. 
Most of the initial money went on 
machinery, AppIeMac computers and 
laser printers. He had to put down a pre¬ 
mium of $ 10.000 to rent the house where 
he still lives above the shop. He also had 
to pay $4,000 for. an electric generator 


The first edition in July 1992 broke 
even. The next six issues o the fortnightly 
publication made l loss, -hereafter, until 
the bloody coup by second prime minister 
Hun Sen a gains* .e minister Prince 

Norodom Ranariddh in July 1997, the 
newspaper broke even. 

It was. and is, a shoe-string operation. 
Turnover is $20,000 a month. Revenues 
are 90 per cent from advertising: 35 per 


menial articles, particularly on logging and 
the effects of damming ihe Mekong River. 

Above all. it is non-partisan; it is not 
easy in Asia to run a free, critical opera¬ 
tion. Remarkably. Hayes has only been 
in trouble with the authorities once. 
Though he looked likely to receive a jail 
term, the matter was sealed before com¬ 
ing to court. 

£till. he is noi getting rich and he 
would like to lake a break. "The coup 
last July was a watershed. The business 
atmosphere turned sour, tourists stopped 
arriving, investment slowed. The paper 
ha*, no debt to speak of. but it is no 
longer breaking even." he says. 

Hayes has thought of taking in part¬ 
ners. but they always wanted a majority 
stake and for him to stay on as publisher, 
when he preferred to keep it his own 
business. He is now trying LO raise 
$220,000, in the form of a grant, through 
international organisations such as the 
Open Societies Institute, the European 
Union and a variety of NGOs. At the 
back of his mind, though, is the thought 
that if Hun Sen wins the election sched¬ 
uled for next month, the paper would be 
closed down. “That would be a pity." he 
says.* 

(The Phnom Penh Post, PO Box 12- 
1074, Soi Suan Phlu Post Office, 10121 
Bangkok, Thailand 
E-mail :pppost & worldmDH.com.kh) 
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Let’s keep our 
city clean! 


THE HOTEL Inter.ContinentaL Jordan, this 
week organized a dean-up of the area around the 
hotel Both management aad staff members 
participated. 

The hotel is committed to making Jordan 
cleaner, by keeping its staff informed or new 
ways to care for the environment. 

The dean-up spree at the hotel is to become a 
frequent occurrence. Meanwhile, staff will 
continue to benefit from environmental training 





Great advertising goofs! 


By fvfahmdod Abdul Razck 


tackling THE international markets is a goal of most 


Arab environment 


through the ages 


By Kofi Attah 

Special to the Star 


I raqi artist Khleif Mahmoud Khleif has a 
magnificent ability to express himself 
and the world around him. This is 
evident in his exhibition at the Buran 
gallery for Fine Arts, which he called 
‘Arab Environment*, ft represents a link 
between the past and the present. “I draw live 
on site, os I never use a camera to snap 
pictures that could be used later as a model to 
recreate the scene. I believe in realism." he 
says. Kleif insists on using his artistic skills 
to capture the moment. His paintings are 
basically greens, blues, yellows and reds, 
complemented at times with the careful use 
of other colours, especially black and white. 

On each occasion before he paints, he 
mixes the primary colours to achieve (he 
middle hues, then he applies the first layer on 
the canvas. *This is done because the middle 
hues will not interfere with colours that are 
added later on," he explained. A good 
example is ‘The girl and the shadow', where 
an innocent looking little girl, set in a red 
background, is seen peering through a door, 
which portrays the present and the future. 
Another painting called the ‘Old market in 
Mosul' also represents the present and the 
past. 

Kleif. who is known as one of Iraq's 
premier Bedouin artists, comes from a 
conservative Bedouin family in Mosul. He is 
highly influenced by his Bedouin heritage and 
village. This shows in his painting entitled 
‘Mosul coffee shop’. *A market in Mosul* and 
‘A village in Mosul*. According to Kleif. “a 


good painting is one that is drawn with 
Jerusalem in mind, or indeed, any painting 



Jkou-te-la- Unfortunately, 

cover until thousands of signs had been ptwKd. Uiattne 
noons “bit. the wax ”3"^ 

stuffed with wax," depending on the 
researched 40.000 Chinese ch^cosre and fo«nd ariose 
phonetic equivalent, ■'kc-kqu-kc-le. whch ton be 

loosely transited as "happiness.inthe m0 ?“V . r 

In Taiwan, the translation of the Pepsi stognjone 

alive with the Pepsi generation, comes out as Pepsi will 

*3SZ “ "^Hed Chicken’s slogan 
“finger-Jidda* good" came out as "ear your fingers off. 

The American slogan for Salem cigarettes Salem feel¬ 
ing free" got translated for .the Japanese market as when 
smoking Salem.-you feel so refreshed that your mind 
seems to be free and empty." . 

When Ford launched the Ford Pinto car in Brazil it 
flopped. The company found'out that the word “Pinto 
was Br azil ian slang for “tiny male genital s. ' F ord pried 
all die name plates off and renamed it “Career, which 
means horse. 1 . 

When Parker marketed a bail-point pen in Mexico, its 
ads were supposed to say “It won’t leak in your pocket 
and embarrass you.” Instead, the ads proudly proclaimed, 
“It won - rleak in your pocket and make you pregnant?” 

An American'T-shirt maker in Miami. Florida printed 
shirts for the Spanish market, for the Pope’s visit. Instead 
of the desired “i! saw die Pope" in Spanish, the shirts pro¬ 
claimed *1 saw die Potato." . .. 

Chicken-man Frank Perdue's slogan. “It takes ajough 
man to make a tender chicken,** got terribly mangled in 
another Spanish translation: A photo of Perdue with one 
of his birds appeared on the billboards all over Mexico 
with a caption that explained “It takes a hard man to 
make a chicken aroused.”., . ’ 


Hurt-Wesson. Food Stuff Co., introduced it’s “Big 
John” products in French Canada as “Gros Jos" before 


finding that the phrase was slang fbr “Big Breasts." 

Japan’s second-largest tourist-agency, Kinfci Nippon 
Tourist Co., was mystified when. it entered English 
speaking midrets and began repaying requests.for unu¬ 
sual sex tours. When they found out why, the owners of 


the company promptly changed foenaroe- 
And finally, in Italy, translate tveame a cropper again 
when working on the ad caiihpaign'for Schweppes Tonic 
Water! The product.was launched as “Schweppes Toilet 
Water.”*- 


that can be compared with Jerusalem". He 
compares Mosul with Jerusalem in the 
paintings ‘Old door in Mosul’ and ‘Old door 
in Jerusalem.’ “Mosul is very similar to 
Jerusalem, and the latter is very important and 
sacred to us," he declared. 

During his long career, the 44 year-old 
artist born in Ninawa. Iraq, has created bis 
own artistic means of communication. Its 
words are water color, market scenes, 
villages, mosques. Jerusalem, his village, 
human faces and figures. In addition, flowers, 
trees and forests depict the Arab environment 
throughout the ages. 

Everything is natural, and one gets the 
impression that Khleirs life belongs to water 
colors. He has participated in several solo and 
collective exhibitions in Baghdad, Amman. 
Ninawa and Damascus. He has dedicated his 
most recent exhibition. ‘Arab environment' 
(under the patronage of Mamdouh A1 
Abdali. the mayor of Greater Amman 


Municipality), to promoting Arab heritage in 
general, especially in Iraq and in Mosul in 
particular. 

The works on display take the visitor 
through Palestine, Jordan and Iraq. In his 
piece ‘Singing and dancing,’ he gives a 
picture of Jordanian rural folk, and shows 
how they spend their time, making good use 
of every moment of the day that Allah has 
granted them. 

He has recently taken up residence in 
Jordan and now teaches an here. Jordan is 
therefore, always on his mind and one of the 
first paintings in the exhibition hall is of a 
Jordanian shepherd, tenderly carrying a lamb 
on his shoulders. 

Most of the 37 paintings portray market 
scenes. ‘To me. the market is a place where 
you can buy anything and everything. It is a 
place where the past can be brought back to 


life," Khleif said. But the elegance of random 
beauty, which he finds in nature, also features 
heavily in his thoughts. He depicts in pieces 
28. 29 and 30. flowers. Lrees and forests. 


which he puts in shades of red. blue and 


green. 

Khleif views the daily activity of painting 
as a competition between himself and his 
artistic muse, and the idea of promoting his 
Arab heritage as a godly duty. By using water 
colours tactfully, he is able to play with his 


passion, dredging both his personal and 
collective self. He has brought forth pieces of 
striking originality and emotional complexity. 

“The Arab Environment" runs until 30 
June, at the Buran gallery for Fine Arts 
(Sweifya Square, near Boston Fried Chicken, 
Amman), daily except Friday, from 10 am to 
6 pm. ■ 



Khleif Mahmoud Khleif 


The stars of Jerash 4 98 



By a Star Staff Writer 


Marcel Khalifeh 


P eople's excitement aboat the World 
Cup will very probably tip into the 
first half of the month of August, 
as the Jerash Festival concludes 
another fun year of an and culture. 
As usual Jerash kicks off with a bang. 
Lebanese singer Diana Haddad will sway 
the audiences with her magical voice for 
three nights in a row. She will give three 
concerts, starting on Thursday 23 July. 

Diana Haddad is likely to prove a 
successful choice, being a big hit with 
audiences. Diana is a relatively new singer, 
having only began her career in the 90s. 

Some of the top artists in the Arab world 
will be performing at the festival, which ends 
7 August. Diana, however, is likely lo be a 
real crowd puller. 

Marcel Khalifeh. another Lebanese singer 
is singing again in Jerash afier a long 
absence. Beginning on 28 July. Khalifeh will 
also give three concerts at Jerash*s South 
Theater. ’ 

Khalifeh is a well-known and established 
artist who has been in the profession since 
the 1970s. His songs border on humanism 
and nationalism, two themes which have 
proved very popular w'iih Arab audiences. 

These themes have not changed. They 
continue to linger on, but today the artist is 
very much associated with being the force 
behind the modem Arab song. 

Following that, Ilias Karam will entertain 
audiences in another two concerts beginning 
30 July. Ilias Karam is another popular 
singer with the Jordanian public, appealing 
mostly to a slightly older audience, not 
middle aged, nor the youth, but for the 
people aged somewhere in the middle. He is 
widely known for his Mawwecl, distinctive 
vocal chords, historically associated with the 
people of this region. 

However, the real star of the show is the 
up and coming Saudi singer Abdel Majeed 
Abdallah. Although relatively new. this 
singer has been able to gain wide appeal, not 
only in his own country, but throughout the 




‘Friends may come and 
go, but enemies 
accumulate.” 


ExMbMons. 

At Darat al Funun (Jabal 
al Wdbdeh), an exhibit of 
graphic and eii works on 
paper. by Tunisian artist 
Quider TriW, of wort done 
between 1973and 1995, will 
' run until June 26. 


meat of the Hamonrabi Gal¬ 
lery continues dll 30 July: 
About'200 exhibits are on 
display, including ceramics 
and carvings by Jor danian 
and Arab artists. 


■ Also at Darat al fimiuo, a 
new collection of Contem¬ 
porary Arab Art will be oh 
display-until June 25. • 


■ ‘Letters of Clay and Silk’, 
a bommhge to Muhideen Ibn 
Arabi is an exhibition by Al¬ 
gerian artist Rachid Korai- 
cbl that opened at Darat Al 
Funun on June 3. It is held m 
cooperation wHithe French 
- Cultural Ceatef. .. * • • 


■ Turaathnnah: Waaqeh 
wa Hmnoum (Archaelogy; 
Keaflfy and Concerns) is an 
exhibition, organized by the 
Antiquities Dept. It runs till 
12 July aiihe Department 


Abdel Majeed Abdallah 


Diana Haddad 


Gulf slates, and in this region. His latest 
song To Tayeb Al Qalb' is hugely 
successful. His concerts begin on 5 August." 

In addition to these big names, Jerash ‘9S 
will host 70 groups and~th|ater acts, not to 
mention poetry recitals that hare become 


become 


very much a part of Jerash line-up-. As usual, 
groups from the West Bank. Lebanon. Syria, 
Egypt. Tunisia. Spain. Britain, Norway and ; 
Poland will be taking part. The Festival'ends 
on7AugusuB 


* TbeFadaaAI Hyn-ayiah 
(Freedom.of Space.} exhibi- 
pCT^being^&played at Or- 

Uthaina.~The venue, which 
exhibits 100 paintings of Jor¬ 
danian and Arab artists con¬ 
tinues tin 30 Jane. 


■ ‘The Salt Collection of 
popery, tiles, moslacs, fab¬ 
rics, linens, tablecloths etc., 
-runs tin 25 June. It is orga¬ 
nized under the patronage of 
Queen Now by the Jordan 
Design and Trade C enter and 
Noor AI Hussein Founda¬ 
tion: The exhibition is at the 
Center, off. Wadi Saqra 
Street, between the King Ab¬ 
dallah .Gardens and Safe¬ 
ty—2nd right after the gas 
station. . 


■ An exhi bition of .the 3rd 
anniversary, of the establish- 


■. J00 years of Cuban paint¬ 
ing- is an exhibit that starts at 
the Cervantes Institute on 28 
June. It ends on'15 July. 
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COUPE DU MONDE 

World Cup on /Ov 

JTV channel 2 


_ on JTV 

from 27 June — 3 July 


Daily World Cup 
briefing at 5:00pm 
News at Ten at 9:30pm. 1 
Live football match 
at 10:00pm daily. 




Fashion Big h a i r 


\ R Ml 



m* 


, _ SATURDAY 

3:00 —Holy Koran 

4:00—Neighbors (Family 
Drama) 

4:30—Ocean Wilds (Doc.) 
5:00—French Prog. (Doc.) 
6:00—Acapulco Baj (Family 
Drama) 

7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Prog. 

7130—News Headlines 
7:35—Yon Bet Your Life 
8:00—Prism (Talk Show) 
8:30—Sirens (Police Drama) 
9 JO—News At Ten 
llfcOO— World Cup 
11:45—Feature Film: 
Murder At My Door 
Starring: Judith Light and 
Laura Tarns. 


SUNDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 

3:10—The Pumpkin Patch 

(Cartoon) 

3:20—-The Pink Panther 
3:30—The Adventure of the 
Black Stallion (Machine raider) 
4:00—The American Chart 
Show (Music) 

5:00—In The Wild (Doc.) 
6:00—French Prog. 

7:00—News in French 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Life’s most 
Embarrassing Moments 
8:00—Challenges (Talk Show) 
8:30—Renegade (Drama) 

9 JO—News At Ten 
10:00—World Cap 
11:45— CorreU 



11:45—Feature Film: 
Ladies qf Crime 


WEDNESDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Mr Bogus Show 

(Cartoon) 

3 JO—Totally Bogus Video 
4:00—The Album Show 
5:00—Ushuaia (French Doc.) 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Buddies (Comedy) 

8:00—Envoye Special " 

8 JO—Glass Jungle 
9:10—Kung-Fu 
10:00—News At Ten 
10J0—Fallout (Mini Series) 


7 JO—News Headlines 
7 J5—The Fresh Prince of 
Bel Air 

8:00—The Footsteps of 
Alexander the Great 
9:00—The Brain 
9:30—News at Ten 
10:00— World Cup 
11:45—Mini Series (Fallout) 


PROGRAMMES 
EN FRANQAIS 
SAMEDI 

17:00—Faut pas rever 
19:00—Le journal 
19:15—Magazine 

L'oeuf de Colomb 


Br.Quiun Medicine Woman, Thursday at 8:30pm. 


MONDAY 

3:00—Hedy Koran 
3:10—Hi ghland er (Cartoon) 
3:30—The Worst Day of My 
Life (Drama) 

4:00—Neighbors (Drama) 


4 JO —Last Frontiers (Doc.) 
5:00—French Prog. 

6:00—Acapulco Bay 
7:00—Newsin French : ■ 
7:15—French Prog. 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Hope and Gloria 
(Comedy) 

8:00-r-Ptersped&vd (Doc.) 

9 JO—News At Ten 
lOriKh-World Cup 
11:45—Law 8t Orcder(Drama) 


... TUESDAY 

3:00-J3toly Koran 
3:10—ProjStars (Cartoon) 


3:30—SmaD Talk (Quiz Show) 
4:00—Border Town (Drama) 
4 JO—The Health Show 
(Doc.) ' 

5:00—The Route of 
Capricorn 

6:00—French Program 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 

7 J5^-Step by Step 
8 :00—What would you do 
(Entertainment) 

8 JO—The Sculptress (Drama) 

9 JO—News At Ten 
10:00—World Cnp 


THURSDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Dinky Dis (Cartoon) 

3 JO 1 —The Animal Park 
4:00—French Doc. 

4 JO—Ocean Wilds 
5:00—N.B .A 

6:15—Sliders (The King is Back) 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 

7 J5—Family Matters 
8:00—The Great Romances 

8 JO—Dr. Quinn Medicine 
Woman 

9:10—Oprah Winfrey 
HhOO—News At Ten 
10J0—Feature Film 


DIMANCHE 

18:00—Bonne esperance 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 


LUND1 

17:00—Thalassa 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Cinq sur Cinq 


MARDI 

18:00—Les ctnurs brules (9) 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Frac tales 


FRIDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Teddy Rmqpin 
(Cartoon) 

3:10—Wishbone 
3:10—Feature Film: Final 
Roll of die Dice 
6:15—De Fort Boyard 
(French Adventure Show) 
7:00—News In French 
7:15—French Program 


MERCREDI 

17:00—UshuaTa 
19riX)—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 
20 :00— Envoys spuria! 


JEUDI 

16:00—L’ecole des fans 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—A tomes crochus 


VENDREDI 

17 JO—Fort Boyard 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—A110 la Terre 


Programs are subject to change by JTV 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


10 

11 

12 

13 

IB 
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ACROSS 
1 Gross guy 
5 _-mtes 
(haphazaid) 
10 Deprivation 

14 ..-mutual 

15 _ Gay (WWll 


16 Hybrid Citrus 

17 EretwWe 
rtts. 

18 Playwright 
Pirandello 

19 Nusoyism 

20 CHdcen 

23 tn tha dumps 

24 Antagonist 

25 Render 
motionless 

28 Cabbage 
cSsh 

30 imitate 

33 Landed 

34 Errant Gte 

35 Mndof 
music 

36 Holmes 
adventore 
(with 


'The') 

40 Vane tetters 

41 Commerce 

42 Bulrush 

43 Patriotic gp. 

44 Pul to work 

45 Except 

47 Seta dog on 

48 On the 
ocean 

49 Discover in 
the 

act 

56 Indonesian 
island 

57 Haut_(Hgh 
society) 

58 m_ 
(compteteW 

59 Arab land 

60 Noted tw 
trader 

61 Alaskan isle 

62 Gusto 

63 SomeflgMs 

64 Close by 


2 W«p 

3 Approximately 

4 Item in some 


5 Gas 


6 Occupied 

7 work, hard 

8 Russian . 


DOWN 
1 Incentive 


g Precipitation 

10 Money 

11 Fairytale 
heavy 

12 Gflded 

13 Blood 
relation 

21 BuDdkis 
wing 

22 Usea 
dMring 
rod 

25 Came dean 

26 Actress 
Verdugo 

27 Apple drink 

28 Stockholm 
native 

29 Gold strike 

30 Debate 


31 Cezanne 
.and 
Klee 

32 Fteorets 
34 Jewish 

month 

37 System of 
morally 

38 TMWere.' 

39 Certain 
Southerner 

45 Theater 
people 

46 Tchrs.' gp. 

47 Assigned 


48 Append 

49 Arrived 

50 Woe word 

51 Wine ’ 

52 Within: pref. 

53 Be too 
rffeetionate 

54 Ms: Kelt 

55 GJoomy 

56 Dickens’per 
name 
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—THIS WEEK’S— 

horoscope 


By Linda Black 


Weekly Tip: The moon’s in Libra. 
That’s better for creative endeavors. 

Aries (March 21-ApriI 19). Your 
workload’s intense. Luckily, you’re 
going through a smart phase. You can 
keep up. 

Taurus (April 20-May 20). You 
can make time for love, even if you’re 
short on money. It’s going out more 
rapidly than it’s coming in (the 
money, that is). 

Gemini (May 21-June 21). You’D 
run into a few obstacles. Just keep 
moving and jump right over them. 
'Byoytitrag fails together. 

Cancer (June 22-July 22). Your 
.friend could come up with an outra¬ 
geous scheme. It might be fun to try. 
Romance looks quite likely. 

Leo (July 23-Aug. 22). Looks like 
money's coming. It’s not from the lot- 
; tery, though; it’s from an older person 
or apartner. 

Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept 22). You’re 
strong"and you’re probably right. 
Don’t get into an argument with the 
person who hands out the paychecks, 
however. 

Libra (Sept. 23-OcL 23). You’ll be 
in a playful mood, which could cause 
problems. You’d be better off to get 
serious. Finish overdue assignments. 

Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21). Your 
friends could cause a strain on your 
budget. Don’t give too much to a wor¬ 
thy cause, either. You're feeling pow¬ 
erful. 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21X Stick 
to your schedule. It’ll be easy to make 
mistakes. You’re always popular, but 
tins wedt is ridiculous! You’ll hardly 
have time for anything but parties! 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19). 
You’d like to run wild and free, bat 
you’ll have to work. Placate a nervous 
older-person. Look sharp. It’ll help 
you make points with your boss. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18). Put as 
much into the bank as you can. If you 
keep doing this, you can get some¬ 
thing really nice for your sweetheart. 
Just about everything you do will be 
romantic. 

Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20). You’re 
in an argumentative mood and guess 
whal? You’re'also lucky ami compas¬ 
sionate. People would be wise to let 
you win. - 


If You’re Having a Birthday This 
Week: With your ideas and another's 
practical skills, a change for the better 
is possible. GO for it 

O BW-Trihae Mata Service* 


PERKY & BEANZ by Rnssdl Myers 


WOOE 


Ssyz-Wfisfe 



VW-WKWAT MV NERVOUS 
-.WHEN 



ELWOOD by Ben Ifempietoa & Tom Forman 



CATFISH by Fred Wagner & Tom Cone 



Jumble 


U ns cram ble these four words, one 
fetter lo each square, to form four 


ODARR 


ux: 



NAYLK 


ICC 



CRIMTE 


urn 



GHALEG 

IT 



Would You 
Believe... 


Iced lea was first intro- 
I duced at (he 1904 World’s 
' Fair. 


Major League Baseball’s 
first All Star game was held 
in 1933. 


^ Now arrange flic curded fetters to 
V N form tbe surprise a ns w er , as 


fy A suggested by (be above cartoon. 


Alex Haley, better known j 
as the author of “Roots,” was | 
ghostwriter for Malcolm X’s | 
biography. | 


It took Noah Webster 36 
years to write his dictionary. 


Answer hens: A 


mnr rim 


HWLLJ3NVHO, 
V — 000‘!$ aq traqM peq £jqi req/^ naysay 


3TDDVH DDLL3W A3WV1 EOCTHV ’.siaMsav 


There are 160 National 
Forests in the United States. 


The famous Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel was tom down 
to make way for the Empire 
. State Building. The hotel was 
i later rebuilt in a new location. 


Constantine was the first 
Roman emperor to forbid 
gladiator combat. 

6199®. Tritaac Mafia Services 


Customer First event 


r~r- 



BRITISHBANK. HELD a Customer First event to familiar¬ 
ize Iheir staff with proper customer service techniques, in an 
attempt to further accentuate their position in the local mar¬ 
ket. BritishBank-Jordan is proud to be the second bank in 
the region to introduce this beneficial event. 

The program was designed to ensure a high impact and 
memorable results. Customer First's main focus was to con¬ 
vey messages which encompass speed and effectiveness of 
service, quality and accuracy of banking operations, cour¬ 
tesy and politeness of bank staff, and the ability to offer a 
standard level of customer service throughout the region. 

BritishBank is the largest and most widely represented in¬ 
ternational bank in the Middle East with 31 branches 
throughout the UAE, Oman. Bahrain. Jordan. Lebanon, and 
the Palestinian Autonomous Ara, and an offshore banking 
unit in Bahrain. Its extensive regional coverage is enhanced 
by its associates Saudi British Bank and the Egyptian Brit¬ 
ish Bank. In addition (o its Middle Eastern network, the 
hank has branches in Mumbai. Trivandrum and Baku. 
Azerbaijan. It also has Private Banking operations in Lon¬ 
don and Geneva. 

BritishBank has been a principal member or the HSBC 
Group since 1959. With its headquarters in London. 
130,000 staff in more than 5.500 offices in 79 countries, 
and assets of over GBP2S6 billion <as at 31 December 
1997). HSBC Group is one of the world's largest banking 
and financial services organisations. Other principal mem¬ 
bers of the Group are HongKong Bank in Asia. Midland 
Bank in Europe and Marine Midland Bank in the United 
States of America.B 


Air France 

US alliances at 
full throttle 


AIR FRANCE has signed a code-sharing agreement 
with Continental and Delta Airlines to extend its reach 
to destinations on North American routes, most of the 
flights offering convenient connections to passengers 
travelling from Amman. This agreement comes into ef¬ 
fect as of June 19. 

Air France will be offering no fewer than 20 trans¬ 
atlantic code-shared, round-trip flights from France to 
more than ten American dties, and 25 domestic destina¬ 
tions will be served by a total of 53 daily round-trip 
flights. Air France passengers will be able to reach dties 
in the American heartland at their own convenience, in- 
duding Detroit, Cleveland, Albuquerque, Phoenix, St 
Louis, Seattle and many others. 

Air France is also launching daily direct return 
flights between Paris and Atlanta and Paris and Ros- 
tonJI 
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■ .••I •' v v - ■( ■ :. ■• • r'<, ' ' •'-.. : atteinte & notre sonverainetfe dans h partie orientate de Jerusalem et de renforcerdc “$0® 

^ Wl-f;: vHBI ••*•$• immediate la presence et I'efficadte de la police*** a prtcis£ le muustre dela sicurtie intQrieure. 

Une nouvcUe provocation qm s'qjoute a (’adoption deux jours plus UHpar le souvernementae 
BenlmltinN^yaL (notre photo) d’un plan de «Grand JirusaUm*. Ce projet pntvoa la criation 
d’une svper-municipalhi coiffaid toute lapitiphdrie dejirusakm etenglobant 
Cisiordanie. Le plan vise notammenl a renforcer la majontijmveet done le contrSIe mKmw 
la viBe dispute, dont la population palestinienne (environ 30% da total) augnw/ite ne/<anr _ ^ 

plusviteque Visraitienne.De leur cdtd, les Palestutiens y voient one volontide preparer l amumon 

des colonies jutves situies dans laperiphhie de Jirusatem, qm embitetaaJ**"* 

— colons. La mper-munidpalitdprime n'uicIut d’aiUcurspas les tocaUtedeCispordame stt uees , 

fiAtirtniP /In Ctor daaslalnmUeMdeJen^^^CepIanaitdcondamniparVensembUdelaconammauti 

Supplement en iran^ais au oiar mmm 
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E c la b o u s s*r® s 

Supprimez 
le tawjihi! 

Encore quelques 
jours, et des dizaints de 
miUiers de jeunes Jorda- 
niens vont pouvoir laisser 
echapper un grand «oaf!» 
de soutegement a la fin de 
leur dernier examen. De- 
! puis des semaines, meme 
des mois, I’etat d'urgance 
a ete decrete dans quelque 
90.000 foyers. Un dimat 
d'inquietude et de tension 
| qui va se prolonger jus- 
| qu'au 24 juillet a 
I'annonce des rfaultats. 
Cette annee, Je Mondial a 
encore complique les cho¬ 
res (ant poor les families 
que pour les elfeves, tentes 
par les images du ballon 
rood. 

Cette ambiance mal- 
saine revient chaque an¬ 
nee. Pourquoi ? Parce 
qu'on fait du tawjihi, un 
monstre auquei il est diffi¬ 
cile d'echapper. Les 
jeunes ont appris que leur 
avenir en dependait. Une 
moyenne llevee au tawjihi 
est capitate pour esperer 
une place a 1'university. 
Depuis Ires longtemps, on 
s'imagine que le diplome 
universitaire est Ie visa 
d'entree indipensable 
pour une vie professiou- 
nelle reussie : «Tu seras 
docteur ou ingenieur, mon 
fils !». La consdence pop- 
ulaire n'a pas tout b fait 
tort mais elle a besoin 
d'etre mise a la page, n y 
a (rente ans, la Jordanie 
etait un pays pauvre avec 
une agriculture archalque 
com me prindpale activite 
economique. Faire, des 
etudes superieures dial! 
alors le moyen le plus ac¬ 
cessible pour realiser sa 
promotion sod ale. Rfaul- 
tat : nous avons an- 
jourd'hui de norabreux 
uni verst tai res qui souf- 
frent du drainage. D y a 
dix ans, les pouvoirs pub¬ 
lics ont voulu contraindre 
les jeunes & ne plus 
s'orienter vers la fac mais 
piutot vers des formations 
techniques. Ce plan n'a 
pas marche pour deux rai¬ 
sons : 

1. Les salaires accord fa 
aux di plumes des -^colleges 
des coimnunautfa*, 

comme on les appelle, sont 
derisoires. Cela a renforoS 
la conviction des etudiants 
que seuies les etudes supe- 
rieures sont credibles. Par 
ailleurs, ceux qui sont sor- 
tis de ces formations n'ont 
pas ete epargnees non plus 
par le chomage. A tel 
point qu'aujnurd'hui on 
envisage leur ferineture 
ou leur integration a des 
universitfa privees. 

2.11 exisic une politique 
«non declaree™ de I'Etat 
qui continue de pririlegier 
le cursus universitaire. 
Cela consiste a rfaerver 
des bourses et 60% des 
places a la fac a certaines i 
categories de personnes 
(enfants de militaires, 
d'enseignants, de martyrs, 
de pnliciers etc™). Dans 
cette situation de concur¬ 
rence inegale, pour ceux 
qui n'ont pas la chance 
d'eLre pistunnfa. avoir une 
moyenne elevee au tawjihi 
devient un iraperatif, un 
cauchemar. 

Le systeme educatif ac- 
tuel a prouve suflisam- 
ment son echec. D est 
temps de le revoir 
enlierement. Pourquoi ne 
pas supprimer le tawjihi 
({'equivalent du baccha- 
laureai franpaisj comme 
le proposent dejl 
d'inuninents pedagogues. 
L'examen ordinaire a la 
(in de 1'annee scolaire 
donnerait tout aussi blen 
une idee du niveau du ly- 
ceen. Il s'agit aussi 
d'etablir une egalite des 
chances entre to us les 
eleves et de revaloriser le 
travail manuel pour en fl¬ 
air avec cette obsession de 
larver derriere un bureau. 

Mais la solution radl- 
cale est en fait ailleurs. D 
n'y a pas d'enseignement 
dissntie de la rfalite eco- 

nomique et sodflle. Que 
peu vent, dfa lors, espfaer 
les jeunes dans un pays 
ronge par le chomage ? 

Suleiman Sweiss 


Liberte de la presse 


Les meilleures annees sont derriere nous 

La nouvelle loi, discutee en ce moment par les deputes, a suscite une vague generate 
de protestations. En cas de vote favorable, elle deviendrait 
l'une des plus draconiennes dans I’histoire de la presse jordanienne. 


%***■*?&} 


En 1920, I'iiniir Abdul¬ 
lah tfiitur roi et fondateur du 
royaume) dfibarque h Ma'an et 
publie !e premier journal de 
Transjordanie Al-Haq Ya'lou 
('Le droit pr6vaut). Puis entre 
1923 ct 1928, le jeune dmirat sc 
dote d'un journal officiel. Al- 
Charq al-arabi (1'Orient arabe), 
consacre surtout i la publica¬ 
tion des lois mais s'autorise par- 
fois un ou deux articles lin£- 
raires. 

Les anndes suivantes sont 
mo/qudes par une profusion de 
publications qui diparaissent 
presqu'aussi vite qu'ellcs sont 
ndes sous le coup d'une inter¬ 
diction temporaire ou ddfinitive 
-en particulier les supports pa- 
piers de partis politiques- ou 
pour des raisons matdrielles. 

En fait, jusqu'en 1967. la 
presse a du mal S se ddvelop- 
per. La Jordanie n'est encore a 
I'dpoque qu'une socidtd arridrde 
deonomi que ment aux medias. 
peu convaincants. La radio 
vient a peine de faire son appa¬ 
rition et les quotidiens. reduits 
a quatre pages, ressemblent da- 
vantage E des petites entrepri- 
ses individueUes. Quant aux 
sources d'informations. elles 
viennem principalement des 
ogences intemationales et dcs 
radios. Peu de reportages et de 
publicitds dans des joumaux 
qui ne coQlent que 15 fils et qui 
la plupart du temps sont acquis 
5 la cause gouvemementaie. 
Difficile d'y trouver en effet un 
point de vue critique. 

En fdvrier 1967. le pouvoir 
exdcutif ddcide de rdorganiser 
la presse. On veut en'finir avec 
les micro-entreprises et creer 
des grands groupes de presse 
dignes de ce nom. Deux quoti- 
dtens sont ainsi fusionnds pour 
former le Doustour et deux au- 
tres pour constituer Al-Qods 2i 


Jerusalem. L'occupation dc la 
Ville Sainte par I'armee 
israelienne. quelques mois plus 
tartl. laisse le Doustour en situ¬ 
ation de monopole en Jordanie. 
Le gouvemement decide d'y 
mettre fin rapidement en aidant 
a la erfation d’un autre quotidi- 
en Al-Rai. Bien qu'indfairablc. 
cette intervention ittxii n6res- 
saire. car. malgre un niveau de 
richcsse suffisam. le secteur 
privg h^sitait encore h investir 
dans la presse. a la lumifcre des 
troubles politiques du momenL 
Cette p^riode de -(Chaosw 
(1968-1971), pendant laquelle 
la rdsistance palestinienne avait 
installe ses quartiers gdneraux a 
Amman, ful pounant I’une des 
plus fastes pour la liberty de la 
presse. Legales ou non, les di- 
verses publications attaquaient 
le gouvemement et le regime 
sans craindre quoi que ce soil 

Prison ou pauvrete 

Mais ce fclaisser-allen* ne 
dure qu'un temps. Aprfa Sep- 
lembre noir. les autorites jonda- 
niennes reprennent les choses 
en main. Une loi est promul- 
guee en 1973 ten I'absence de 
Paricment). renforcce cinq ans 
plus tard par une serie 
d'amendements. Le pays vit 
alors sous (e regime des lois 
maniales et de I'Etat d'urgence. 
La presse n'dchappe pas a la 
regie. Elle est soumise aussi b 
de nombreuses restrictions el 
interventions du gouvemeur 
militaire general fe'est-a-dire le 
Premier ministrcl el de ses 
adjoints. EmpScher tel ou tel 
journal iste d’ecrire. pratiquer la 
censure, imposer des liccn- 
ciements. menacer voire arrcter 
des joumalistes. autant 
d'intimidations quasi quoti- 
diennes. Un dcrivain jordanien 
caract£risait ainsi ces annees 
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reM^ordarde et Us~£uxts 'arabes ‘ 
*jiiofc£:'Le. message JancfeJLya 
jbra^' utFe lettre 4 son Premi*rnii r . 
■ " asfit 'bifax ret; ul Et roaroe.-respcc- - 
~ -"-royale. Mijot^e dans ie phis . 
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une, Chimbre; des.degates 
:En‘ diflnitive* 

qitt sedemandent 

. w ^st k»l6r,^um.ai‘.Vi- 

qjtift tc 1 A-irng ■ 

tff punitioni*,;^-. 

Jfai .qtwtitiiens 
'' unV de 3X1600 ® fcantrt 
oonipte en..^n®*i de 


noires : «Un vrai intelleciuel a 
le choix entre La prison ou... la 
pauvrete». 

Avec I'abfogation des lois 
mamales et I'entnSe du pays 
dans un «processus democra- 
ticfuex’ au d^bul des annees 90, 
;}l a..fallu •rejneijre,;>; jflHt .If 
sur Jes publications, Ce Jw ml 
en 1993. Ce nouveau texte. 
adopte par le Parlement et tou- 
jours en vigueur aujourdhui, 
laisse une relative liberte 
^expression aux joumalistes. 
Une marge de manoeuvre qui 


scmble dtSplaire au pouvoir. Au 
enurs des cinq demiferes an- 
nSes. le gouvemement a attaqu£ 
les gens de la presse en justice 
pres dc soixante fois. Les tribu- 
naux ne lui ont donnd raison 
qu'a trois reprises. Les diri- 
geants ont. aiore invenfid des 
apiertJements (mat' l 975 u pb'ur 
faire taire des joumaux jugfa 
trop libdraux. En vaiii, leur ini¬ 
tiative a €t£ purement et simple- 
ment annulfa par la Haute Cour 
de Justice en janvier dernier 
pour *violation de la Constitu- 


Le gouvemement revient 
b. la charge avec sa loi 1998 qui. 
si elle dtait adoptde en l'faat, 
renforcerait *les interdhs, les 
restrictions et les sanctions» 
qui existaient dans les textes 
prdeddents. De auoi raviverde 
vieux ddmons. A litre de corn- 
; jraraisoiv'une >^tude datfe-'de 
1996 faisait de la loi de...; 1955, 
la premifere, «la moins ripres- 
sive» dans llristoire de ia presse 
jordanienne. ■ 

Sitidmaii Sweiss 


Exposition 

Les jarres sauvees des eaux 

Les poteries de l'Algerien Rachid Koraichi sont encore 
a Darat al Funun jusqu ’au 2 juillet. 

Une exposition itinerante, issue d'une renaissance. 
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Rachid Koraichi, le calligraphc barbu , 
presente son ceuvre imposante. 


Cormne Macght. com- 
missaire de I'cxposition. ra- 
conte I'histoire des oeuvres de 
Koraichi. Tout commence cn 
avrit 1995. Grenade, qui 
s'apprete a ouvrir un Musde 
des pifeces archdologiques du 
palais de PAlhambra. invite 
Rachid Koraichi et d'auires ar¬ 
tistes b participer aux festivites. 
Il esc notamment prevu 
d'envoyer en septembre dc Ia 
meme annee un ensemble dc 
ces pieces arch£ologiqucs et 
oeuvres contcmporaines pour 
‘ une exposition a Berlin. 

Koraichi. la cinquantaine. 
sembarque alors pour Djerba. 
Sur cette He tunisienne frt- 
qucntde en son temps par Sci- 
pion I'Africain, les potiers tro- 
vaillent dqjuis le temps des 
guerres puniques sur des pi&ces 
enormes dans des ateliers s6cu- 
laires. Sur place, I'artiste alge¬ 
rien adopte la technique tradi- 


tionnelle (tour et 
four artisanaux) 
de ses holes pour 
fagonner... des 
jarres. Objet che- 
ri des potiers tu- 
nisiens. objet sin- 
gulier choisi par 
Koraichi en rap¬ 
pel dc la pre¬ 
miere piece trou- 
v£e pendant les 
fouiiles archeolo- 
giques de 

I'Alhambra : la 
Jarre aux Ca- 
! zellcs. un exe en¬ 
plane des jarres 
utilises par les 
man ns arabes 
pour conservcr la 
nourriture et qui 
marque leur arri- 
v& sur les rives 
andalouses. 

A pres plu- 
1 sieurs mois de 
travail, les 21 
janes d'un metre 
quaraiue chacune 
sent pretes a en- 
fnumcr. Koraichi 
a inlroduit une 
modification 
- dans Ie travail 

e barbu, dei tunj. 

* siens qui avaient 

[’habitude 
d'emaillcr leurs 
ceuvrcs avec de 1'oxyde de 
plomb. Le peintre leur a montre 
qu'ii elait possible dc continuer 
it emailler en utilisant des sub- 
stituants chimiques moins no- 
cifs pour leur same. 

Technique du raku 

Voilii done les janes places 
dans les fours immenses. vieux 
de plus de 2000 ans. pour la 
demicre etape. Mais. une nuil 
du mois de septembre 95. la re¬ 
gion asscchfa dc Djerba est 
victime d'inondaiions cataclys- 
miques. Koraichi est reveille 
par ie vacarme du tonnerre. Il 
se prfaipite vers I'atelicr el les 
fours pour sauver ce qu’ii peu!. 
Il est dfija trop tard- Les 
bat i men is sont effondrfa. les 
jarres d&ruitcs. 

C'est tout simplement grace 
a son agent. Corinne Maegtu. 
que Rachid Koraichi rcprend 


son travail anfanti en une nuit 
k Djerba. Cette fois, il esc dans 
le sud de la France b Anduze. 
Le Conseil general du Gard_ fi¬ 
nance sa residence, il travaille 
d'abord dans l'atelier Patrick 
Galti oil il enfe 21 plats caires, 
puis dans celui de Gis£le Bu- 
thod-Garon oil il termine 7 
plats ronds selon la technique 
japonaisc du raku. Cette tech¬ 
nique consiste it plonger les 
ceramiques dans des fours ires 
chauds (environ 900 degres). 
Sous I’effet de la temperature, 
les coulcurs des plats se mdlan- 
gent. Koraichi a aussi imagine 
des jarres qui ne ressemblent 
pas u cedes penJues il Djerba. 
II s’agit id (f«olivectes*. e’est- 
ii-dire des vases traditionnels 
fran^ais oil les gens conservai- 
ent des olives et autres ali¬ 
ments. 

Sur ses poteries. le peintre 
algerien s’est Iaiss6 inspire par 
les cents mystiques, philoso- 
phiques et empreints de toler¬ 
ance d'tbn Arabi qui v6cut au 
XUemc siecle. On trouve ainsi 
ires da i remem une combinai- 
son dc croix chretiennes et de 
phrases islamiques sur les plats 
cartes. Au total. 1‘oeuvre lermi- 
nde en France est tout it fait 
singuliere. •L'envtronnemcnt 
ou je travaille m'influence •. 
explique le calligraphc qui ne 
s'est done pas content^ de re¬ 
produce les jarres de Djerba. 
avant d’ajouter : •Et puis ce 
n'est pas crcatif d'uniter les 
anciennes teuvres*. ■ 

Mafaa EI-Metwally 

L 'exposition de Koraichi suit 
presqwe le parcours des oven* 
tuners arabes Ibn Arabi et 
Scipion VAjricmn nuns en 
sens inverse, lls sont partis de 
Grenade. Rachid Komis hi a 
fail de Grenade son ultimo 
Hope. Presentees A Damas, 
Bagdad et mainumant Am¬ 
man, les janes s’envolerom 
ensuite pour RamaUah, la 
France, la Tunisie, VAIgtSrie 
et le Maroc avant de rejoindre 
VEspagne. L’exposition est h 
Darat al Funun jusqu 'cat 2 
jidHeL Entree litre. Ren- 
seignements su Centre cultu¬ 
re! franqais. 


Sport et politique K 

L’lran pret pour le bpuquet finalg 

L ’enjeu de la rencontre Irati-Etast-Unis Stait surtout politique. l 

Mais avec la victoire de la Republique islamiste/le sport reprend ;Iv r 
ses droits. Les Iraniens se prennent a reyer d’iihe.qualification 
en huitiemes si, ce soir, ils s’imposenfface a l’Allemagne. 


Les deUX £quipes posent 
pour la photo offidelle, en pre- 
nant soin d’intercaler un joueur 
de chaque camp. Les Ameri¬ 
ca ins sont facilemem recon- 
naissables : ils tiennenl un bou¬ 
quet de fieurs b la main qui 
vient de leur etre offert par les 
joueurs iraniens. Une fois ti- 
rfe. Pi mage est saisissame : 
deux pays en froid depuis une 
vinglaine d'anndes d&ident de 
faire d’un match de football le 
dfibut d'une nouvelle fere di¬ 
plomatique. Car cette photo 
n'initie pas seulement le rap¬ 
prochement entre les deux 
pays, elle le concretise aux 
yeux du monde. b Poccasion de 
Pcvenement le plus median que 
du sifecle. Cenes le destin a un 
peu aide ces deux pays : en d£- 
cembre dernier, le hasard du tir- 
age au sort les plagait dans le 
meme groupe. 

L'lran savait dfes lots qu'elle 
devrait se prfeparer fe affronter 

le Grand Soon dont elle a si 
souvent . soubaitd 

Panfeamissement par le passfe. 
Le premier b avoir eu le coo- 
rage d'affronter les Amfericains 
a eife le president iranien lui- 
meme, Mohammad Khatami, 
un moderfe flu en mai 1997. Au 
d6bul de Pann^e, il accordait 
une interview fe CNN dans la¬ 
quelle il pr6nait la conciliation. 
C’est avec le sport que les 
EtatS-Uniii nfpondent i son ap- 
pel. Aprfes la diplomatie du 
ping-pong dans les annfees 70 
avec la Chine, ils choisissent la 
lutte, en envoyant une dfelfga- 
tion de sportits b Tdhferan en 
fevrier. Pour la premifens fois 
depuis 1980. le drapeau amferi- 
cain est applaudi, lui qui a si 
sou v ent 6tis brule ou fould aux 
pieds dans les rues de la capi¬ 
tate iranienne. 

Tods les ingredients fetaient 
done rfeunis pour que la rencon¬ 
tre de football se dferoule dans 
les meilleures conditions. Un 
dernier coup de pouce amfiri- 
coin a permis d'en faire un tri- 
ornphe. Trois jours avant le 
match, le secretaire d’Etat 



hunat 


Des fieurs avant U match, pour lean adversaires americams. Les Iraniens ont mdritd la 
palme du fair-play. - -v- 


amfericain Madeleine Albrighc- 
faisait h Hran une preposition 
spccuculairc en vue tfune nor¬ 
malisation de leurs relations, sa- 
luant ainsi les - efforts 
d'ouverture du prfaident Khata- 


$hnples figurants ? 

Les considerations politiques 
I'emportaient dfaommis ncttc- 
rnent sur 1'enjeu sportif, 
d’ailleurs dc peu d'int£r€t dans - 
un groupe dominfe par la Yoo- 
gostavie et 1’Allemagne. Une 
polfemique a mfime fedatfi b pro-.: 
pose de la diffusion par une 
chalne fran^aise du film Jamais 
sans ma fille qin .raconte les , 
ten rati ves d'une femme pour, 
fuir Hran avec sa fiHe. 
L’Ambassade d’lran en Hranee- 
a demand^ k la cha&w M6 de - 

rcnoncer b diffiiser Ie film pen¬ 
dant le Mondial, sous pr&exte 


que nptiigne fetait doureuse. 
Dcvant Ie jcfus franfaiS, Jes 
Iramens Brent cotirir le bruit 

sc Ion le^dT Tfiinipe nationale 
pourrait qidtter La competition 
en signe de potestation. 

Un. fief ! getfcTI&jniit eu des 
consfeqpenc^ sur le .pjan poli¬ 
tique, bien dir, mais aussi spor¬ 
tif. Car s'Qs ne. semblaient des-. 
tinfa qu-S jouer tes Vfigurams 
dans on gyptipe trfcs-relevfi, les 
liaaieps sont malgfd lout les 
rreafidirs.. rcptfae^tantt tie la 
zone Ase.; Darafere fequipe 
qqatififee^ Tirana nSafisdun bon 
promer mtoch cbotrtrfequipe- 
^cwvfflKarl de YotigosHvie, ne 
cqncfedant qu’un btn^sur coup 
"fioho 1-O^ Efle a- aadte rem- 
portd-brilldment sonv^kJ face 
uni BkB-Lfms2-1 ^S%n2m£ ain- 
rsi sla prenriftre victoire daits une 
phase finale , de ^-Goupe . du 
cnbuifc, raT denxlfeme en vingt 


ans. Grice k ce bon parcou 
l’lran peut encore espdrer . 
qualifier pour les huitiemes 
finale en rialisant un expl 
centre - I’Allemagne ce si 
Mission pratiquement impo; 
■ble face aux champir 
d’Europe en titre. Mais les I- 
niens savent qu’ils pourr 
corapter sur le soutien de t. 
nombreux supporters fran^' 
et iraniens. De plus, ils 
vraient aborder cette rancor, 
dans, des conditions beaucx 
plus- V dftendues i 
r AJJemagne: en cas de ' 
totre, i Is. de viennem les hfi 
du" football mondial. S’ils f - 
dent, ils partirontde toute fa-’ 
la'tfete haute, aprfes avoir bi- 
lems presque and 
*®tncntis politiques^. ■ 

Notre corresptmdant i Pa . 

Olivier E 
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C’est la vie 

L'agenda frangais d'Ajnman 


Cinema 

Cyde consacri* & la rfcalisa trice Agnes Varda. 

Sans toil ni loi, film de 1985 en couleur. sous-titre en arabe 
avec Sandrine Bonnaire. 

line jeune fille est reirouvfie morte dans un foss€. On recon- 
stitue son intinfiraire a travers des temoignages. 

Land! 29 juzn au Centre culture! fran^ais a 18&30 et 
20h30. Renselgnements an CCF an 4636445 on 4637009. 



. Droit d'expression 

Les internautes plus fibres que les autres ? 

, Commmiquer directement avec le gouvemement ou les services secrets, 
c est possible, grace.a Nets, Vim des foumisseurs d’acces locaux a internet, qui 
propose des fonmis de discussion . Y peut-on tout dire ? Pas vraiment 
mais laplupart des usagers s’y senterit tout de meme plus litres qu’ailleurs. 




«Questionnez 

gouvemement*, «Une meil- 
leure Jordanie*. les appels a d6~ 
battre ne man quern pas . sur 
Nets. Et si .Ids rfiponses des 
pouvoirs publics sont loin d'etre 
toujours satisfai sautes. ces 
groupes de discussions offrent. 
une des rares occasions de 
s'exprimer fibremenL Grace au 
nfceau des r&eaux, les inter- 
nautcs jordaniens .sentieat-ils 
done en ce royaume les vrais 
dfitenteurs - de la Hbexte 
depression, -alors que la presse 
ficrite est aujourd’hni sous la 
guillotine dune nouveUe loi de 
la presse draconieonoe ? Samer 
se sent ainsi 1'fline Iibeitaire : 
•J’ai iimpression d’btre 
completemern litre. Quand je 
veux dire quelqut chose, je le 
dis et je n'ai pair de rieti, je 
n'ai rien d cocker». Tariq Jarrar 
est dgalement partisan d'une li¬ 
berty to tale : •Toils les golds et 
les couloirs sont darts la na¬ 
ture. Si tous ne spat pas lott- 
ables ou vrais, U n’empSche 
qu'ils peuvent exister. C'est - 
exactcment la mSme chose sur 
internet On doit tous s*y ex¬ 
primer Ubremeru. (Test it cha- 
cun, avec son bon sens, de re- 
jeter ou d'accepter les idied 
dtveloppees surl'icran». ■ •. 

Une discusdonliraca 

Si Tauto-censure slmpose 
encore (pas de. d&ais sbt la re- ' 
ligion ou runit£ rationale);. cer¬ 
tains tabous tondKnt^e^feofrt'©- ; 
mmtfc travcrsle rfsead: 'fty-jr? 
pen de temps, un dfcbat sur Ira - 
bisous au thfc&oe a 6t£ lancfc. 
Plus effronte encore, une »bon- 
nfie a dfififc la gent masculine ea 
affirmant que les femmes, par 
leurs charmes, savaient 







contrtiler les Tioimmes. Une 
provocation qui a jext Ietrouble 
. dans la communaute encore rfi- 
serv6e de Nets. Mais cfctait dit. 
•Nulle part ■tutteurs, on. petit \ 
avoir, une telle discussion sans 
subir les regards,i accusateurs 
de la sociitd*. affirine Samer 
. Jabari, llio des habitufis du rti-. 
seau qui appitide cet' espace 
- nouveau de libertti': *On y est 
isans doute plus litre et mows 
contr&li qit’if. laiiH ou & la ra- 
; dlo. lid, on est son propre ddi- 
; leur. On . transmet scs idles di- 
ftectemeptt-.c.sansi (j&xptoffiables 
qid incident si ie. contehu con- 
vient ou pas». Et le jeune 
-homme de deer eo cxemple les 
. manifestatiops d 1 Amman pen¬ 
dant ia crise iraMenne : *On 
m'n latest presenter mon expir- 


ience personnels dans ces 
evenemems. Cela a declenchS 
me discussion firoce avec les 
membres du gouvemement, le 
. manager de la leU et d'autres 
Jordaniens. C'etait genial On 
s'attaquait a des points dili- 
cats». 

En rtiaJitti, • I'expression 
100%-libre est illusoire. 
Gomme.le mentionne Ie contrat 
d'iascription que doit signer 
tout usager de Nets pour pou- 
voir partidper aux cKbats. •les 
abonnSs ne sont pqs qmprisisd 
■mtaquer un dtifre-.abopod ou fui 
personnage public*. Le PDG 
de Nets precise encore : «On 
met Vaccent sur le fail que Von 
peulfbrmulerdes reproches au 
gouvemement, critiquer des 
points de vue sans atlaquer des 


hiltTiicl a 
I'nnivtTsife : une 
fenetre ourate 
sur le nionde. 



personnes». Des garde-fous 
qu'apprficie Fatima Hammoqah. 
intemaute assidue : *Je prffere 
qu’il y ait de la censure. 
Lorsque les dibats deviennent 
inunatures. j’arrSle de panicip- 
■er car il ne s'agit plus d'idees 
objectives, c'est plutot des at- 
taques personnelles *. 

Portrait frop sale 

Jnwad Abbasi vit & Londres 
mais est rest* fidfele a Nets, afin 
de rester en contact avec les ac- 
.rualjtds jordaniennes, C^t jnter- 
.Vvenantfactif dans .les.focuni^se 
mpntre sceptique a regard tte sa 
marge de manoeuvre : *Jc sens 
constamment m aril sur les de¬ 
bats. Selon moi. Nets n'est 
qu'un autre midia jordanien 
comme la leli ou la radio, sou- 


mis aux memes lots de la 
presse. Persnnnellement je ne 
dis que ce que je dirais dans un 
cafe ou dans un journal, pas 
plus. Pourtant les discussions 
proposers m 'attirent souvem et 
j'essaie d'uriliser le sarcasme et 
I'ironie pour evoquer des ques¬ 
tions pnlitiques d£licates». Jus- 
qu'oii peut-on aller dans 
Ifiumour ? Pas au-dela du Pre¬ 
mier minisue, en tout cas, et 
parfois meme moins loin : un 
portrait un peu trap sale des 
membres du gouvemement a 
valu 5 I'un des abonn£s la fer- 
meture autoritaire. mais Idgale, 
de son *compte». Dans le con- 
trat. Nets precise en effet qu'il 
•se reserve le droit de sup- 
primer les messages affichis 
duns les conferences publiques 
qui violent les regies» du rd- 
seau. 

Au total, il rcste difficile de 
dessiner les contours de la liber¬ 
ty depression sur le net jorda¬ 
nien. 11 y a un an, les amende- 
ments de la loi sur la presse 
avaieni susettd un ddbat ouvert 
et riche ou partiripaient mSme 
des membres de la famille roy- 
ale. AujourdTiui, concemanr 
I'actuel projet de loi, les inter¬ 
nautes sont moins diserts. Du 
moins. c'est i'impression que 
donne la lisle des sujets ddbattus 
dons la rubrique «Questions au 
gouvernemeni>. Un seul mes¬ 
sage fcvoque indirectemeni le 
prabldme : un des joumalistes 
dy Star y proteste centre la mise 
nU placard “de son appel & sanver 
la 1 presse,' Iaric£ quelques temps 
auparavant, et des huit reactions 
tTmtemautes qu'il avaic susci-., 
tdes. II y a semble-t-il encore les 
bo ns et les mauvais ddbats. ■ 

Arine Mango 


H* Les Jordaniens derriere leur ecran 

Books® Cafe a fond la forme 


D0OkS>@Cafd a la pfiehe pour la 
Coupe de monde. Le cafd cool et iris mode 
chez les ados, les jeunes intellos et les ac- 
crocs d’internet a fait un effort particulier 
pour occueiltir les dingos du foot 
On' est toujours & Amman, mais on se 
sent comme dans un caffi de New York ou 
de Londres. La langue offidelle est prc- 
sque toujours 1'anglais, accompagn6e par¬ 
fois de quelques mots arabes. Mfime les 
charmants serveurs et servenses vous pren- 
nent la commande en englteh. 

- La clientele ? Les jeunes gens des clas¬ 
ses aisdes, les excemriqnes er les originaux 
d’Amman. Tenoe autorisde : tout ce qui est 
interdit dans les quartiers populaires de la 
capitale. 

Sous les drapeaux bleu, blanc, rouge de 
la France, on arrive stir rarriftre-lerrasse du 
caf£ qui offre one vue magnifique du vieux 
.Amman. Lnaugurtie pour la Coupe du 
monde. la terrasse est h trois niveaux. 
D’abord des coussins co!or6s encadrent 
. une pi fees d'eau oil pissem quatre Manken- 
pis en iaissant apparaitre an fond de I'eau 
ies pieces de la chance. Snr les paliers su- 
pfirieurs, des chaises et des tables en bois . 
s’embrassenL Certaines soot blessies des' 
noms graves par des cliems nostalgiques 
ou hargneux. 

Dans son ensemble, l'endroit -ressembfc. 
^'tiajoti jardin verdoyariL.Sur les branches 
dra arbres qai entourent ce petit paradfe. 

~ sbnt accrocMs des saesfen plastique rem-. 

- plis d'eao. *Pour chasser les moustiques*, ■ 
cxplique Tony, notre adorable serveur de 
ce soir. F*araft-il qu^t vrwr leur troncde.dfi- 

• form fe par- les reflets du- sac-miruir. 

1 insecte prend. ses ailes & son cou en oubli- 

. arft sa scaf de sang. Une recede de grand-. 

• mfere qui' fonefionne auasi bien sinon - 
ntieux que toutes nos inventions sophisti-. 

‘ qufies. 

' .Bor ! Et Ie match dans tout fa. Pas terri- 
.ble. Une rencontre qoi souffle.Ie chaud,’Le- 
Cbi\i■, et le froid, l’Autriche. .Dans, les 
«gradins». J'ambiance est relaxe. Les deux 

• 4quipes n’embousiasment pas vraiment ies 
rfbiiles'jwtisetttes. mais on regarde quand 

;• a page du demier'g^od’: 

.'i^vfinement du sitele. Le iffinapa]; c'est de - 
•. sawarrestexbraafcbfe. 

;" > ha et ld. conMne ^ un cehtre pli un cor- - 
- . ’her. qddqBes tetra Stirtear .-dnloL Short et 


tee-shirt conn, les pieds nu&. une fille dd- 
contracide est assise avec $es poles et fume 
une cigarette en suivant le match sur Ies 
deux grands dcrans. Un jeune homme. 
style intellectuel en jean avec barbe et che- 
veux longs tenus par un catogan. semble 
complement absorbe par la rencontre. On 
remarque aussi une hippie en jeon rouge et 
tee-shirt foned, la boule presque a zdro. 
Trois allures, trois personnages lypiques de 
la faune footballistique du Books S 1 . 

Jusqu’a 500 fans 

£a entre et fa sort en permanence. 
Quelques-uns s'orreicm devant les ecrans 
en esperant que le score change. La ddcon- 
traetde est plus ddtendue que jamais ei tape 
la converse avec les copains de passage de¬ 
vant sa table. Lintellectuel. a contrario, est 
toujours aussi concemrd sur la tdld. comme 
sit dealt en train d'dcrire un pocmc d’amour 
ou composer un conccno. Quam a la hip¬ 
pie, eJ!e traverse une phase de ddchirement 
*. teiiir compagnie it son petit ami ou suivre 
absolument un match pas ires excitant. 
Tout se termine par un nul qui ne fait ni 
chaud ni froid. Pas de redaction dans un 
cafd qui continue sa vie. La ddcomractde 
quitte sa place en Iaissant ses amis derri&re 
elle. L'intellectuel a toujours les yeux rivds 
sur I’dcran pour ne pas rater une micue de 
. la sit-com crachde juste aprds le match. La 
- hippie,. Ies pieds toujours sur sa chaise, a 
ddfinitivement chotsi le camp dc I'ami lid 
portagfie. 

. jCeux qui restent attendent le match sui- 
vant,' en nocturne. Ils savent que. la nuit ai¬ 
dant, il y aura plus d’ambiance. Selon le 
manager du cafd. pr&s de 500 personnes se- 
.raient ainsi venu admirer les prouesses 
bnrdsQiennes et - marocaines. Dimanche 
' dernier pour le match des ennemis poli- 
tiques Etats-Unis-lran. l'assistance dtail 
.'.pffladoxttiemeht moins foumie mais sans 
-aucuh doute beaucoup plus homogene. 
VicK>ire de Vlran, clients satisfaits : la 
Coupe du monde fait rever Ies cafetiers. ■ 

:r ‘ ■» Samaa AbuSharar 

it etrouvez ckoque semaine la rubrique de 
SamaaAJnt Sharar pendant toute la du- 
r£e du Mondial. 


La morale 

d’une fille de petite vertu 



Portrait 


La Dame anx camflia^ , 

■ un roman d’AlexandreDimas . En mdine temps, U est difficile de 

icrit en 1848. . . . s'imaginer traversant les m£mes expdrien- 

Eo prft an ; ces. Bref, on reste partagd et les questions 

Centre culture! firan^ais. . .. affluent. Pourquoi a-t-elle choisi le gouffre 

• ■ ' du vice corporel et moral ? N'y-a-t-il pas de 

m .»_■_n..nmn«t * ' xiz-' *. •“ 1*noblesse dans son sacrifice ? A quoi ser- 

Alexandire Utmas est p«n •- vent les regxts quand on emprunte un 
d'indulgence. Ce fils enm autre Alexandre- chenun semd cTdpines ? 

Dumas, auteur des faweax Trots mousque- . . ^ I'aune de unites ces interrogations. La 

taires, est le ddfenseur des pauyres..crda- Dame aux-canUtias, dcrit en 1848. devient 

tures. Dans La Dame aux camilias, il vient ] e roman dim moraliste.. Une surprise 

h la resequsse des courtisanes, de. ces.fi lies _ lorsque l'on sait qu'au si dele dernier, son 
de «mauvaise vie>*. . . • . ‘ ' adaptation thddtrale a did interdile juste- 

Avant toute chose, c'est un ranten - ment pour immorallsme. Mais h bien y ra¬ 

il lire. Pas besoin de dictionnaire-a cote de garder, Alexandre Dumas semble mettre en 
soi pour ddebiffrer cet ouvrage autobio^a- . ] a jennesse contra ses mauvais pen- 

phique. A 18 ans, Alexandre Dumas fu$ chants; concre ces existences sddnisames et 

est en effet araoureux. H devjent Yusamt fe ■ iHo$aue$ qu'elte tend \ sublimer. Rien de 
cceur d'une de ces courtisanes meprisees plus moral en effet que de d fieri re les pines 

par le monde hypocrite du sidcle dernier. dfipravations. La tragddie de Marguerite 

Leur relation ne dure pas. Alexandre Du- ; ^oit seyvir de legon. Les jeunes restent li- 

mas dcrit k sa belle une lettre de ruptiue. bres de cfausir la vie quils ddsirent, qu'ellc 

Peu de temps aprfes. ii apprend quelle a soit respectueuse ou Idgdre, mais en toute 

succombd h la mbercukae. Son histmre connaissance dd cause et apifes lecture. ■ 

pathfitique le bouleverse et lot xn^nre ie • 

personnage de Marguerite Gauti^:. h&rnne - ’.'. -" Nasrine A Sheikh 

de la Dame aux camelias. 

Baisor-symbola 

Une. fille comme les autres, 
cette Marguerite, une fille de la 
campagne qui Si la rille commence 
une vie de petite vertu. Jusquau 
jour oQ elle combe amoureuse dim 
de ses clients. Elle se met alora a. 
rfiver, s'imagine bonne spouse el 
mfcre des enfants cfArmand Duval. 

Mais elle a gardfi des pnnapes. 
aussi. Dans une sodfitd du qnen- 
diia-t-on, la imputation de la soar 
d'Arm and est en jeu. Le pere uu- 
val craim de ne plus pouvoir ma- 
rier sa fille si Ton apprend la hw- 
son honteuse de son fils. * 

etf de i'feoque ne pardonne pas ie. 
passfi des femmes faciles. M®-- 
guerite le saiL Elle accepte done 3e 

sacrifice de son amour en fichange 

du baiser affectueax. sur le ftont. 
du pin; d’Annand, venu la trouver 
pour lui demander tte ne phisre- 
voir son fils. U 
d’un amour sincere wsA ■“jS' 
mais qui se peid- Maigaente a fat 
le choix d'.une viequtusela smd£ 
et le moral*. Elfe doit en subtf 
seule les 

ceite fin tragique, pumtion dmne 
qui ponctue Ie mipns social, la pu- 
nirion des hommes- 
Faut-il la oondanuw PJW J" . 

tant ? Le l«teur est plutot me . Maria Callas dans la Traviata, Vopera de Verdi 
la pilie. Alexandre Duojj Une des plus calibres adaptations du roman 


Une femme au-dessus des doutes 

Sept mois apres avoir perdu son siege'circassien lors du dernier scrutin legislatif, 

Toujane Faygal la forte tete reste persuadee 
qu’elle a encore un role a jouer sur la scene politique du pays. 


«Savez-vous oh ha¬ 
bile Toujane Faygal ?». Ques¬ 
tion incongrue mais on est dans 
le quartier. D'ailleurs I'epicier 
du coin imerrogfi n'est pas tene¬ 
ment surpris, ^ant donnfi la efi- 
Ifibriifi de la personne recher- 
chfie ; «Oui dans ce bailment. 
Mais failes aqemion ■' On ne 
sait pas ce qui peul arriver 
dans la maison de cede femme 
!». Le type en disant cela ne 
plaisante pas. Dans sa voix. on 
pergoit un curieux mfilange 
dlnquietude et de haine. Tou¬ 
jane Fay^it ferait-elle peur aux 
hommes ? Cette femme a pour- 
tam une apparence iranquille, 
presque dficontractfie lorsqu'cllc 
nous ouvre -elle-meme- la porte 
de son apparlemenL iupe 
longue et chemisier classique, 
elle n'a pourtant rien dime 
ogresse et sans formalitfi ejle 
commence 5 parler d’une voix 
sans erU raves : *Mes parents 
Circassians eiaient ires liberaux 
d la maison. Il n'y avail pas dc 
difference entre ma sceur et moi 
et mes deuxfreres. Ils n'eiaient 
pas priviligies. Nous avions les 
memes droits*. A I'fipoque, elle 
n'avait d£j& pas la langue dans 
sa poche et posait des questions 
sur lout. Un particulamme 
' qu'elle a coniinud de cultiver h 

1'adolescence : «Quand j'avals 

14 ans, se souvient-elle, je 
n'eiais pas comme les autres 
JUtes de mon Age : coqnene el 
vaniteuse. L'apparence phy¬ 
sique avail peu d’importance d 
. mes yeux. Je ne m'int£ressais 
pas aux garpons, je les trowais 
sots. Apres avoir lu les tenures 
de grands ecrivains, leurs con¬ 
versations- me semblaient ba- 
nales*. Depuis, cette indiSpen- 
dante force nfie n'a cess£ de tirer 
2i boulets rouges sur la gent 
masculine. Aprfcs ses Guides en 
littfirature anglaise, elle com¬ 
mence sa carrifere comme 
joumaliste et productrice de 
magazines a la lelfivision na- 
tkmale. L'une de ses emissions 
est intitulee ^Affaires de 
femmes». Toujane Fhy$ol y 
parle de tout et surtoul de o- 
bous : la situation des per- 
sorines agees, la 'sdcurit£ so- 


dale, la pauvrete. I’injustice. 
finfigalitfi des sexes... Elle im¬ 
pose son style rentre-dedans 
jusqu'en mai 89 ou elle aban- 
donne les plateaux de tele aprfcs 
qu'on lui a interdit d'enregislrer 
une emission sur la polygamie. 
•Avec la tele, j'ai commence a 
ouvrir les yeux. d voir 
I'injustice. la corruption, la dis¬ 
crimination entre les hommes 
ei les femmes. Ces emissions 
m'oiM permis d'avoir un contact 
direct avec les gens et de con¬ 
sider la realite ties probtbmes 
sociaux en Jordanie, que 
j’ignorais jusqu’alors*. ■ 

Accusee cfapo stasia 

C'est decidfc. A cfltfi de son 
combat contra les hommes - 
plus que pour les femmes 
d'ailleurs-, elle s'engage dans la 
bataille politique. En septembre 
1989, un article publifi dans le 
quotidien Al-Ra'i provoque la 
fureur de certains islamistes qui 
prennem son litre *Us nous 
maudisseru el nous ilisons* 
pour une provocation. Le con- 
tenu est du mfcine tonneau : la 
candidate y defend le droit des 
femmes aux iibertes indivi- 
duelles. au divorce er fc 1’figalitfi 
du travail en piochant dans le 
Coran pour fctayer sa demon¬ 
stration. Haram J C'est le pre¬ 
mier coup tf&lat d'une femme 
en campagne. *Je me considere 
comme une bonne nutsulmane. 
se dfcfend la <*coupable», mate 
je nc peux pas accepter que des 
gens qui se diseni cheUth in- 
terpritent les choses dans le 
sens qui les arrange*. Un raois 
plus tard, deux sympathisanis 
islamistes I'accusent d'apostasie 
et tfatheisme et demandent 
dans l'ordre que soit prononefi 
son divorce, que ses trois en¬ 
fants lui soient enlevfis, la con¬ 
fiscation de tous ses droits et 
rimmunite pour quiconque rfi- 
pandra son sang ! Toujane 
Faypd reqoil alors le soutieil de 
cinq cents, personnalites, des 
professeurs tfuniveraite, des 
joumalistes. des associations de 
femmes. Meme le roi Hussein 
fait une promesse de vigilance 
pour rtipondre & ia petition des 



«Qnand j r avais 14 ans, je n’etais pas comme les autres filles de mon age : coquette et 
vaniteuse*. Toujane FaygaL 


partisans de la Circassienne. 
L’affaire se termine devant les 
tribunaiu en sa faveur. 

Trots ans et demi plus tard. 
elle enfonce le clou. Pour le 
scrutin legislatif de 1993, la 
belie Toujane. la pasionaria du 
petit ficran. est sans doute la 
plus connue parmi les douze 
femmes candidsues. Elle devi¬ 
ent la premi&re femme di entrer 
dans la Chambre des dfiputfcs. 
Ensuite c'est une histoire pon- 
nue. Toujane la dfipurfie n’a pas 
moins Ia langue dans sa poche 
qu'h dix ans. Elle se charge de 
remuer un a£ropage plus sou¬ 
vem enclin h 1'immobilisoie. 
Peut-fetre en fait elle trap ? 
•EUe est iris inielligenle mate 


aussi tres obslinte. Toujane n 'a 
pas le sens de la diplomatic*. 
explique une autre femme- 
maitresse, I’avocate Asma 
Khader. En 1997, elle perd son 
sifcge de la cinquifcme dr- 
conscription d’Amman. Le soir 
du scrutin. les appariteurs ia 
voient dfibouler dans chacun 
des bureaux de ddpouillenvent 
et noter febrilement sur un bout 
de papier ses demiers rtisultais. 
De cette nuit blanche, Toujane 
sort fcpuisde mais persuadee 
qu'elle a dig la victime d'une 
feaude gcnfiralisfie. •J'ai les 
preuves», clame-t-elle encore 
aujourd'hui. 

Sept raois aprfcs son 6chec, 
sa carrifcre politique n’a tou¬ 


jours pas rcbondi. Sans 
s'inquificr. Toujane Faygal 
consncre son nouveau temps li¬ 
bra it s'oecuper de ses enfants. 
a 1'elaboraiion d‘un parti dc 
tendance libfirule et a ecrire ses 
memoires. CeilC individualiste 
inveteree n'en a mfcme pas 
profiler pour travailler avec les 
associations dc femmes car elle 
ne croit pas vraiment a 
I'efficacite de leur action. 

A presque 50 ans, Toujane la 
mdgalo attend lc reiour de son 
heure avec cette certiuide : «Je 
suis capable de lout faire et de 
tefairc bicn*.W 

Amineh Ishtay 



















































G&UPE-DU MONDE. 


Ikpeba 
blazes a 
path for 
Nigerian 
success 


PARIS — Victor Ikpeba, the 
man who shot Nigeria into 
the second round of the 
World Cup on Friday with 
his first goal for his country, 
described his 27th minute 
winner against Bulgaria as ‘a 
collective effort’ Ikpeba shot 
home from 10 meters after 
some skillful work from 
teammates. He told report¬ 
ers: “Of course. I’m very 
happy to have scared but it is 
the team that deserves the 
credit It was a tough gamp 
and it has been very tough all 
the way.” France are possi¬ 
ble second round opponents 
but Ikpeba, who plays for 
Monaco, said: “France are a 
team we wish to avoid. They 
have scored seven goals after 
all; but if we have to we will 
play them. The victory is a 
great tribute to African foot¬ 
ball which has made such 
progress.” 




Mondial scoreboard 


Game of the week: US vs Iran 

Superpower? 
Not on soccer field 


Mondial .scoreboard 
Group A 

BrazHys Scotland .2-1 - 
Morocco vs Norway 2-2 
Scotland vs Norway.M- .. 
Brazil vs Morocco 3-0 
Brazil vs Norway 1-2 - 
Morocco ys Scotland 3-0 

Group B 
Italy vsChfle2-2 
Cameroon vs Austria 1-1 
Chile vs Austria 1-1. 

Italy vs Cameroon 3-0 
Chile vs Cameroon 1-1 • 
Italy vs Austria 2-1 

Group C .' 

Saudia Arabia vs 
Denmark 0-1 • 

France vs South Africa3-0 
South Africa vs Denmark 
1-1 - 
Saudia Arabia vs- France 
0-4 


Mondial victims 

Saudi coach fired 
after early exit 


MELUN-SENART, France — 
Saudi Arabia was the first team 
knocked out of the World Cup 
this year. So it made Carlos 
Alberto Parreira the first coach 
fired. 

Parreira, who led his native 
Brazil to its fourth world title 
in 1994. was released by the 
Saudis after shutout losses to 
Denmark and France. "The 
Saudis were expecting a better 
result,” Parreira said after a 
meeting in Paris with Saudi 
sports officials, who told him 
he was out. “As of now we are 
no longer with the Saudi 
team." 

“I don't feel happy and I 
don't feel comfortable with the 
decision taken by the Saudi 
officials. At least they should 
have let us continue until the 
end of the World Cup, or at 
least give more time for the 
coach and players to get used 
to each other,” he said. 

Parreira, who left the Metro- 
Stars of MLS in the middle of 
a two-year deal to work for 
Saudi Arabia, was the eighth 
coach sacked by ihe Saudis in 
less than four years. He signed 
a one-year contract with- the 
Saudi federation in December 
for a reported $3 million. 

Saudi Arabia lost its first 
two matches, 1-0 to Denmark 
and 4-0 to host France. The 
team played Wednesday 
against South Africa. 
Mohammed A1 Khuraishi. a 
Saudi coach, directed the team 
at that match. 

The decision to fire him was 
taken .by the Saudi soccer fed¬ 
eration after it met in Paris late 
Friday. Parreira said he had 
“very good relations with the 
Saudi players.”Several were 
seen hugging him just before 
was driven to the Paris hotel 
and was told of his release. But 
none were available to com¬ 
ment after he relumed to the 
team hotel. Parreira said he 



would weigh offers from three 
national teams and several 
clubs, but he didn’t name any. 

The Brazilian said Lhe rea¬ 
son given for his dismissal 
was their “very high expecta¬ 
tions ; at least to repeat what 
they had done in the last 
World Cup, reaching the sec¬ 
ond round.” 

In 1994. Saudi Arabia 
became the only Arabic team 
from Asia to reach the second 
round of the World Cup. The 
Saudi federation, headed by 
Prince Faisal bin Fohd. Saudi 
King Fahd's son, discussed the 
performance of Ihe national 
team and its early exit from 
the finals in a six-hour meet¬ 
ing. A committee was also 
formed to investigate the poor 
showing of the players. 

On Lhe eve of the match 
against France, Prince FaisoJ 
confidently told reporters his 
country would win and move 
on to the second round. “The 
federation expresses its apol¬ 
ogy and sorrow for the loving, 
loyal sports fans in the king¬ 
dom and the Arab and Muslim 
world for failing to meet their 


hopes and expectations," the 
Saudi Press agency quoted the 
federation as saying. 

Parreira led Kuwait in 1982 
and the United Arab Emirates 
in 1990 to the World Cup finals. 
Saudi Arabia won the Asian 
Cup in 1988 under him. ■ 


LYON. France—The Great 
Satan is going home in humili¬ 
ation. Iran, which has been 
chanting “Death to America!” 
for nearly two decades, killed 
off the US soccer team from 
World Cup contention Sunday 
night, shocking the Americans 
2-1 in a game sure to set off 
wild celebrations back in 
Tehran. 

Hamid Estiki scored on a 
counterattack in the 40lh min¬ 
ute. and Mehdi Mahdavukia 
came through with a breaka¬ 
way goal in the 83rd minute. 
The Americans spent almost 
the entire game showing they 
really are the gang who 
couldn't shoot straight, scor¬ 
ing Only with four minutes left 
when.Brian Mcbride put in a 
shot off defender Naim Sun- 
da vi. McBride hit the crossbar 
in the third minute, hit the 
post in the 15th and Claudio 
Reyna hit the post in the 33ni 
minute "We went on the 
attack from the start," coach 
Steve Sampson said. “We 
crashed three shots on the 
posts.” 

It was more of the same in 
the second half. Reyna missed 
on a bicycle kick in front of 
the net off a header pass from 
McBride in the 57th minute . 
Preki Radosavljevic was wide 
on an open header in the 63rd 
minute. David Regis hit the 
goalpost in the 68th minute 
and Frankie Hejduk sent a 
header right into goalkeeper 
Ahmad Abedzadeh with the 
entire net to shoot for in the 
79th.The United States, need¬ 
ing a victory following an 
opening 2-0 loss to Germany, 
swarmed ail over Iran through 
much of the game, but could 
only come up with one late 
goal. “We have to use this 
match as a learning experi¬ 
ence, so we can play at this 
level.” Sampson said. "But 
I’m proud or our boys. They 
played like Americans, always 
on the attack, never giving 
up.” 

Before a loud, mostly pro- 
Iranian crowd of about 44,000 
in Stade Gerland. the Ameri¬ 
cans were shown they have a 
long way to go before they are 
considered a world soccer 
power. Instead, they joined 





. South Africa vs Saudia 
Arabia . .. 

France vs Denmark 

Group D 

Paraguay vs Bulgaria 0-0 
/Nigeria vsr Spain 3-2 
Nigeria vs Bulgaria 1-0 
. Spain vs Paraguay 0-0 

Group E 

Mexico vs South Korea3-l 
Hoiiandvs Belgium 0-0 
Mexico vs Belgium 2-2 
Hnibnd vs South Korea 
5-0 

Group F 

Yugoslavia vs Iran 1-0 
Germany vs US 2-0 
Germany vs Yugoslavia 2- 
2 

US vs Iran 1-2 
Group G 

England vs T unisia 2-0 
'Romania vs Colombia 1-0 
England , vs Romania 
Tunisia vs Colombia 

Group H 

Argentina vs Japan 1-0 
Croatia vs Jamaica 3-1 
Argentina vs Jamaica 5-0 
Croatia vs Japan 1-0 


Top 

Scorer 


With his . three 
goals against 
Jamaica. Argentin¬ 
ean striker Gabriel 
Batistota "Batigor 
became the top 
scorer with four 
goals. ' French 
striker Henry - 
scored three goals ,' 
as have Chilean 
striker Salas and 
Italian striker Vieri. 



Saudi Arabia. Japan. South 
Korea and Jamaica in being 
eliminated from this World 
Cup. 

Iran's victory undoubtedly 
will set off months of soul- 
searching lathe American soc¬ 
cer community and probably 
will lead to the departure of 
Sampson, the first American- 
born coach of the national 
After advancing to the 
second round as the host coun¬ 
try in 1994, American soccer 
took a giant step backward this 
time. While the US team knew 
it would have a difficult time 
advancing from a first-round 
group that included European 
champion Germany, Yugosla¬ 
via and Iran, the Americans 
never anticipated they would 
fail so completely. Not even 
Sampson's all-out offensive 
lineup helped. Following .the 
dismal loss to Germany, he 
changed five of his II starters 
in a move to add offense. 
While the Americans gener¬ 
ated chances, they failed at 
opportunities for goals that 
most world-class players 
would have put away. 

The game had obvious rami¬ 
fications beyond the field 
because of the strained rela¬ 
tionship between the United 
States and Iran. The nations 
broke off diplomatic relations 


during the 1979-81 hostage 
crisis and President Clinton 
and other American officials 
saw this game as an opportu¬ 
nity for a thaw. 

Before the game, the start¬ 
ing lineups of both teams 
broke tradition and posed for a 
joint picture instead of the 
usual separate team photos as 
requested by FIFA on Fair 
Play Day. Iranian starters gave 
their US counterparts white 
flowers and the Americans in 
turn gave them US Soccer 
Federation pennants. Iran pre¬ 
sented US captain Thomas 
Dooley with a silver-colored 
plate. After the* game, the 
teams exchanged jerseys, but 
the Iranians did not put on the 
American shirts. 

The tone was set in the first 
five minutes, when the ameri- 
can player McBride hit. the 
crossbar and then fell down 
when Cobi Jones gave him a 
soft pass with an open net. 
McBride, put in the lineup 
because he’s good with head- 
era, then clanked one off the 
crossbar. 

By the time Reyna hit the 
post, the frustration was show¬ 
ing. Not believing the shot 
didn't go in, he raised both 
bands to the side of his head as 
a pained expression filled Ms 
fareJI 
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The expulsion of Zidane 

France’s favourite blue sees red 


South Korean 
coach sacked 


PARIS—South Korea coach 
Cha Bum-kun was fired after 
his team was thrashed 5-0 by 
the Netherlands and eliminated 
from the World Cup finals. His 
dismissal comes 24 hours after 
Carlos Alberto Parreira was 
fired by Saudi Arabia after his 
team also failed to make it past 
the first round. 

Organizers said Cha, who 
played in the 1986 finals, had 
been informed on Sunday 
morning of the decision to 
sack him after the Dutch 
defeaL The Koreans, due to 
host the World Cup with 
Japan in 2002. have yet to win 
a game in 13 attempts during 


five World Cups. 

Cha is temporarily suc¬ 
ceeded by his deputy, Kim. His 
full name was not immediately 
available. Saturday's defeat 
was South Korea's heaviest 
since the 1954 finals. Cha, who 
played in the German Biindes- 
liga and was one of Asia's 
most famous soccer players, 
took over as coach in January 
1997. 

Korea won both qualifying 
groups on its way to the finals 
in France and led Mexico 
before goal scorer Ha Seok-ju 
was sent off in the 30th minute, 
changing the game 
completely.! 


PARIS—Art has its 
price and if hosts 
France fail to get past 
the second round of the 
World Cup they may 
have paid a high cost 
indeed for the supreme 
display that was Zine- 
dine Zidane’s demoli¬ 
tion of Saudi Arabia. 

Pulling the strings of 
so many moves. Zidane 
strapped the hapless 
Saudis to Lhe rack as 
France swept through 
Thursday's match £o 
to book their second 
round place. But in one 
fateful moment, the 
same finely tuned 
strings of Lhe insiru- . / 

mem that - is Zidane If 

himself, snapped. I; 

He trod on a Saudi * 
player in retaliation and 
was sent off to face an 
almost certain two- 
match ban that would 

rule him out of 

France's first match in 
the knock-out phase. “1 
hope not. 1 hope not. I hope not." he mut¬ 
tered almost imploringly as he faced a bar¬ 
rage of questions on how it could have hap¬ 
pened. "I did something I shouldn’t have 
done but it wasn't nasty," he said with an 
air of quiet mortification that seemed curi¬ 
ously appropriate for a man whose cropped 
hair, soft speech and hunched, shuffling 
gait give him an almost monastic 
demeanor. 

It was a peculiarly bittersweet moment 
on a night, just four days short of his 26th 
birthday, when the new Stcnie de France 
with its 80,000 notoriously blase Parisians 






took the national side to its heart for the 
first time. 

“Allez les Bleus/'they sang to hail 
France's biggest victory in years and the 
first time the side has ever won its first two 
matches at a World Cup. They burst into 
the Marseillaise too. nml ■,“»« Mexican 
waves swirling round the stadium in both 
directions at once. 

But first of all they sang “Zi-zou, Zi- 
zou.” calling Zidane by his pet name. Even 
when he was sent off. they stood to hail the 
son of poor Algerian immigrants who best 
embodies the French public's eLernal desire 


that their team should not just win; but win -. 
well. 

“You can’t leave him alone for one v 
moment, he con destroy a team in a split ;, 
second.” the Saudi coach Carlos Alberto • 
Parreira had said before the gome. “He is : 
perhaps the greatest , playmakex at this' 
World Cup. I just Jove to watch him pray.” -... 

There was such a split second against 
Saudi Arabia when Zidane received a pass 
from full back- Bixente Lizarazu, looking - 
for a one-two, and instead of releasing' if 
immediately; waited half a second to turn?, 
two defenders, giving Lizarazu the space to 7 - 


defiver a killer-cross for Thierry Henry to 
■■score. 

. Blit the maesiro. the triie heir.to Michel 
Platini’s number 10 shirt who gets more 
. -freedom to unfurl the full range, of his game 
than he does for his club Juventus, knows 
font his weakness is his temperament, not 
. vindictive bur fragile. “Things do affect 
■' me,” he told the Sunday. Times. "Perhaps 
too much in football ” And if his skills are 
to grace the later.stages of the cup, he will 
. have to hope that his colleagues have not 
learned todepend on him too much. 

- Zidane will miss two matches, including 
his Side’s second round game, after being 
sent off . against Saudi Arabia, the French 
-team said.The team saidthey had been told 
-the news by FIFA’s disciplinary 
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THE STAR 13 


13th century poet 


ByMatyRonrfce 

JELALUDDEN RUMI deserves to be the envy of 

**"*• EsseofiaiRSru’' 
(Haiper San FranrascoX sold 110,000 copies in. 
tluer years, and he has a couple of dozenothers' 

W6lL I J DDe °^ as bis idea. ifehS 
been dead for more than 700 years. .. 

Jjf ® surface from nowhere in 1994. 
when Publishers Weekly announced that RuxnT 
the bestselling poet m America. Since then, 
the remote star continues to risa 
Bom in 13th century Persia, 
raised Muslim in the mystical Sufi 
tradition, he founded a group of 1 Om yOl 
whirling dervishes who spin tbdr - 

way into a stale of ecstasy, and S*OW10 tO 
wrote some of the most romantic ■ T-L*. 
love poetry of all rime. To God. ■* Will Oj 

Before he died in 1273, he pro- Q/ltP'tn "V 
dieted that his works would cross ' o cut ' LU j 
all boundaries. ■■■■■■ 

That was before anyone knew 
Coleman Backs. Barks, a Tennessean with the 
voice of a blues singer and the build of a mountain 
man, teaches poetry at the University of Georgia 
and has published 14 books of . his Runri trans¬ 
lations in J 4 years, six of them by hisownMaypop 
Press. 

He doesn't read Persian, Rmrri’s lan guage. In¬ 
stead, he turns -scholarly English translations into 
what he describes , as American free verse, ex¬ 
pansive as Walt Whitman, precise as Brady Dick¬ 
inson. At poetry workshops, cm tour with a jazz en¬ 
semble; in bookstores, on audio and videotape. 
Barks has been reciting Rumi, his way. Two sum¬ 
mers ago, Bill Moyers vaulted Barfcs and his muse 
to the big stage when he featured them in his PBS 
series on poetry, “Language of Life." : 

This spring, another whirlwind has Rumi steal¬ 
ing heat from Hollywood celebrities who read his 
verses on a compact disc; charging the air of a 
New York fashion show; haunting the libretto of a 
spare and ethereal opera. For ftie CD “Love Poems 
of Rumi 1 ' (Rasa Records), Barks, Goldie Hawn, • 
Madonna and Rosa Paiks-^-tbeRosa Parks-—read 
steamy, giddy, punch-drunk verce$. -. 

Because of your love . 

I haw lost my sobriety 
/ am intoxicate d ' .. 

By the madness of love ■ 

Deepak Chopra breathes Rnmi's metaphors; 
from the oasis—“I am your flower garden and 
your water too"—into Donna Karan's fall fashion 
show, -now playing on video in . her boutiques,. 
Cloud-color satins, stonn-colorcashmeres,gliinp5- 
es of shouldera and shinbones, and Rumi,. 

Allah be praised, but who.can’tunderstandKar/. 
ran’s point of view? *1 don’t drink of Rtnnfs poet¬ 
ry os religious," says Karan's company president 
and spokeswoman, Patty Cohen; TPs aff about > 
love." . ’ % ‘ •. I 

Balks says thevenes.go beyopd.liinits, and.he 
quotes his muse: "Love is AcreSgioG and the uni¬ 
verse is the book."- ‘ ~; 

But composer Philip GJass.' who'pcr Rnmi's : 
poems.m.nHisicJachs-ngy^sqo^ tMg fcnr of 
Grace,** looks back to the’ axtisC^sititoflaorc ?Runtf 4 
was absolutely writing toADah," he says. ^Tepple- 
who have seenm the opera, get, foi tight away. 


7 am your lover 
Com# to my side 
I will open the 
gate to your love, 


They understand divine, ordinary, and the mixing 
ofthetwo":. 

Die -poet's thought that all of creation comes 
from God helps explain the poeny’s mysterious 
power. “Onequaiity of Rumi is to continually con- 
- found the reader wifo the object of the poem.'’ says 
Glass. 

At one time, Rumi was an imam, a Muslim 
prayerleadef, as well as an expert in Islamic law. 
He bad a teacher, Shams of Tabriz, who he once 
spent six uaintetrapted months with. Whether h 
was a mystical friendship orsome- 
dung else is not certain. “It is in the 
.. . Easton tradition that a student and 

IT lOVeT master tend together in spiritual 
_ • - i unity" says Mohammad Haghi. a 
my SICte medical doctor with a doctorate in 
■xpyt fUst the history of science who lectures 

/ert iru? across the country. "Sufis use the 

OUT love' * a °s i ?g e °f human love to express 
a divine relationship. It. is only in 
die past 15 years that the other 
question has even come up." 

While romance and mystery surround his name, 
something else explains the furthest reaches of his 
fame. 

Robert Phipps of'Burbank, Calif- who's in his 
50s, wrote his first poem after hearing his first 
Runri verses in 1995. Now he has memorized 
. them and is Ekely to recite one at any moment 
You donee inside my chest. 

. Where no one sees you 
But sometimes 1 do, and that 
sight becomes this art 

Phipps tries describing Rumi’s appeal: "This 
brilliant man had the same questions and dif¬ 
ficulties we have." Ho lets Runri finish the thought. 
/ have lived on the lip of insanity, 

Wanting to know reasons. 

Knoddngon a door. It opens.. 

, I've, been knocking from the inside! '■ 

Fsaiba Enteshari, who emigrated from Iran as a 
tpgnagw and later studied German language and 
culture at the University of Southern California, or¬ 
ganizes Rumi study groups and seminars. 

- She works at Immaculate HearL Col lege Center, 
but keeps up with Rumi groups that meet in the 
Los Angelesarea. One group studies the “Math- 
nawi,^a six-volume poem considered Rumi’s mas¬ 
terpiece. ‘ 

Enteshari is also part of a group led by Haghi. 
who comes to LA. from Berkeley for meetings. 
AD of the gatherings are in Persian, but Enteshari 
plans to branch out with a conference in English 
soon. 

;*ft modem societies we get cut off from our 
roots, not only as immigrants but as women, as nri- 
riorities and others," Entesh ari said. "Rumi tells us 
to look made and find ourselves. He is the healer 
qfburtirae” ’ .. .. 

' ’When she began to study his work four years 
ago, she was happy.ro fiodacouple of collections 
of Rmiri on the bookstore shelf. This spring, for a 
poetry reading at Borders in Westwood, Calif., 39 
tides were in stock. 

.■ From-the beginning of my life . 

ipofdng for your face.- ■■ . :. 

have seen itM -. 

LA Times-Washbagton Post News Service 


Commercialisation of 

Chinese art 


By Anthony Thorncroft 

THE ULTIMATE in door- 
slops. a pair of 15th century 
gilt bronze figures of temple 
guardians, will enter a new 
phase of a long and compli¬ 
cated existence when they are 
offered for sale next week by 
Sotheby's in an auction of Chi¬ 
nese ceramics and an works. 

The catalogue is shy about 
the origin of the guardians, 
each over a meter high, partly 
because Sotheby's Chinese 
specialist Henry Howard- 
Sneyd is not certain during 
which western attack they 
were looted. Their quality, and 
a partially damaged inscrip¬ 
tion. suggest the pair, expected 
to sell together for up to 
£300,000, came from the Sum¬ 
mer Palace in Beijing. 

Was it the first palace, the 
yuanmingyuan . devastated in 
1860 by the British (under 
Lord Elgin, son of “Marbles" 
Elgin, with the help of Charles 
Gordon, later of Khartoum) in 
the Opium wars? Or was it in 
1901 when the new palace, the 
yiluyuan. was looted by the 
allied armies in retaliation for 
the Boxer Rebellion? 

As a reward for putting 
down the rebellion, victorious 
troops were allowed to take 
palace treasures. Since these 
figures, part Of a set of fotir. 
came to the west in 1906. it-is 
probable they were still pro¬ 
tecting the emperor into the 
20th century. One of the four 
has disappeared; another was 
offered in a Hong Kong auc¬ 
tion last year but failed to sell. 

This is not the best of times 
to be dealing in Chinese works 
of an. China's economy has 
the snuffles; Hong Kong is 
running a slight temperature; 
while Indonesia, with its large 
(and wealthy) Chinese popula¬ 
tion is definitely sick. The 
extraordinary boom in Chinese 
art and antiques has ground to 
a halt 

There are other problems. 
Chinese works of art used to 
be collected in the main by 
.scb^Harfy amnoisseups in.tjje, 
west.-Now. with many more 
buyers, the market has become 
commercial. 
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High quality Quality Chinese antiques are increasingly returning East as more Chinese collectors enter the market. 


To feed the growing demand 
for antiques, thousands of 
graves in China have been 
looted for the treasures tradi¬ 
tionally buried with the 
wealthy to make the afterlife 
more bearable. The goods 
were then smuggled into Hong 
Kong, often with the collusion 
of Chinese officials. Suddenly 
there were hundreds of Tang 
horses, pottery figures, and 
archaic bronzes. Some were 
fakes, and works were freely 
available. Prices tumbled. 

Finally, the Chinese govern¬ 
ment's attitude is uncertain, it 
deplored the wrecking of 
graves, but it liked the hard 
currency that flowed from offi¬ 
cial exports of antiquities. It 
had a distinctly ambivalent 
attitude towards the finest crea¬ 
tions of Imperial China; deli¬ 
cate Ming and Qing porcelain, 
hirdly 'qhimecT "with the irtfage' 
01 ihe new China, and many 
fine examples were destroyed 


during the Cultural Revolution. 
So far, the Chinese government 
has made no claims against 
treasures expropriated to the 
west. Beijing has used the 
sacking of the Summer Palace 
as evidence of the evil of capi¬ 
talist barbarians, and some 
members of the Communist 
Youth League would swear 
allegiance to the country amid 
the ruins, but no demands for 
compensation have been made 
for the later Elgin's excesses. 

China is also in a quandary 
about the greatest loss to its 
patrimony: the national collec¬ 
tions, seized by Shek when he 
abandoned the mainland for 
Taiwan in the late 1940s. The 
Chinese government would 
love to recover these, but since 
it regards Taiwan as part of its 
territory, they cannot claim 
they have be en taken out o f foe 
I country. ’ 

There is also foe legacy of 
foe recent Chinese past. 


Numerous shops in China sell 
antiques. They acquire their 
stock from government ware¬ 
houses. which are either pro¬ 
cessing recently unearthed arte¬ 
facts. or disposing of 
collections forcibly acquired 
during foe Cultural Revolution. 
But times are changing rapidly 
in China and some warehouse 
directors are coming to auc¬ 
tions in Hong Kong. London, 
and New York to buy antiques 
that can be sold at a profit to 
foe new breed of Chinese col¬ 
lector. China has entered the 
world market. 

These developments compli¬ 
cate life for the Chinese spe¬ 
cialists at Sotheby’s and Chris¬ 
tie's. Certain antiques are not 
worth offering: demand has 
withered away. Contemporary 
Chinese paintings, however, 
and furniture and" the best jade 
still sell in Hong Kong or New 
York. But anything of doubtful 
quality must be rejected. 


Die auctioneers are also 
cautious on provenance. The 
last thing they want is to fall 
foul of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment. China, at least until the 
past few months, represented 
foe future for the antiques 
trade. By tradition, foe Chi¬ 
nese are keen and patriotic 
aesthetes. As they grew ever 
more prosperous, foe art and 
antiques business would drift 
remorselessly to foe east. 

It was starting to happen 
and objects foot had stagnated 
for years, such as Chinese 
stamps and coins, suddenly 
enjoyed an unexpected resur¬ 
gence in price. Chinese paint¬ 
ings. ancient and modern, also 
fetched unprecedented prices. 
The potential in this business 
was too great to be jeopardised 
by foe acceptance of obviously 
stolen objects, or antiques of 
great national importanceJl 

Financial Times Syndication 
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A call to Jordan’s users to explore other aspects 

of the Internet: 

Using ‘Usenet’ 


By Sameh A1 Humouri 

Special to The Star 

DAY BY day, more people in 
Jordan are getting hooked up to 
the Internet. This is definitely a 
healthy phenomena, but a com¬ 
mon matter seems to be that 
people don'L exploit all the 
Web's resources as they 
should. 

Chatting and browsing are 
not ail there is to the Internet. 
The Internet offers massive 
facilities. 

One such facility that few 
people know about, and even 
fewer use in Jordan, is Use¬ 
net. also commonly (mown 
as (Internet News).’To sim¬ 
ply put it. Usenet is a place 
where lots of people drop 
notes and information about 
topics of common interest, 
and are stored for others to 
read, and later on. respond to 
if necessary. 

Every topic has it's own 
newsgroup (also known as 
conferences, forums, and dis¬ 
cussion groups) where people 
discuss their points of view, 
debate their beliefs, and share 
their knowledge. Usenet news 
gives everyone on the Internet 
an equal chance to participate in 
a discussion: no one has prior¬ 
ity or seniority over anyone 
else. 

One of newsgroups greatest 
benefits, other than knowing 
how other people feel about 
something or getting all the 
updates, is that you can place 
any question, whatsoever about 
Ihc topic, arid be almost sure 
that you'll get an answer. 

Of all the people subscribed 
to that same newsgroup where 
you posted your question, 
there's bound to be someone 
who can help you. and most of 


the time those who reply offer 
the right answer. You might as 
well just sit back and enjoy the 
thread of articles, as in the end. 
you'll get what you asked for. 

Newsgroup topics range 
from cooking recipes to 
National Security. Whether 
you're the only 15-year old 



who likes opera music in your 
neighborhood, or just an ordi¬ 
nary guy who gets a kick out of 
discussing politics, chances are 
you'll find a newsgroup where 
you'll be able to blend in and 
fit beauiifully, without being 
judged by the color of your 
skin, your sex. or even your 
age. 

Unlike newspapers, you 
don't have to pay money to 
subscribe. Subscribing or 
unsubscribing to a newsgroup 
is always one click away and. 
contrary to e-mail, you don't 
have to retrieve every single 
message on the server (the 
machine where postings are 
stored), whether you like it or 
noL With newsgroups you can 
actually choose what to down¬ 
load. so if the subject of the 
message doesn’t appeal to you. 


or you just hale the sender, you 
can simply ignore it . 

So. what does one need to 
have, in order to utilize Use¬ 
net? First of all. you need an 
Internet access account— 
which goes without saying. 

Next, you’ll need a news¬ 
reader, which is software 
designed to browse and 
retrieve newsgroups mes¬ 
sages. The one that comes 
with Netscape Communi¬ 
cator is extremely user 
friendly. 

Last but not least, you’ll 
need to find a good News 
server. You can find lots 
of Public news servers, by 
looking up the term (open 
NNTP) on one of the 
search engines, which 
stands for (Network News 
Transfer Protocol), just be 
sure that the server you 
find allows posting, or 
you’ll end up reading 
what other people write, 
without being able to have 
a say about it. 

Of course, like in all other 
Internet resources. Usenet has 
'it's own set of unwritten rules 
and ethics, which is part of the 
more general Netiquette (net¬ 
working etiquette), that you 
might as well consider taking a 
look at before using the net. 
One good way of grasping 
what it lakes to be an active 
member in the Internet news 
community, is to lurk around 
(or read without posting), and 
to comprehend what other peo¬ 
ple write in* a certain news- 
group before actually attempt¬ 
ing to post anything there. This 
is mostly for your benefit, 
because if you dropped the 
wrong message at the wrong 
time to the wrong newsgroup, 
you'll probably be flamed by 
other users, faster than you 


Pioneering on-line service to cover the full gamut of 
Media, community and E-commerce: 

Baladna, the site for Jordanians 


ARABIA.ON.LINE and Gjo- 
bal One are to introduce a joint 
Online media, community and 
e-commerce service early 
August. Named Baladna. the 
service will give 
Jordanians the 
opportunity to uti¬ 
lize a comprehen¬ 
sive virtual world 
on the Internet 
through a pioneer¬ 
ing project cover¬ 
ing all aspects of 
life. 

Initially aimed at 
Global One's subscriber base 
as a vaJue-added service. 
Baladna is set to expand to as 
many Internet-savvy users in 
Jordan as possible since it cov¬ 
ers the full gamut of media, 
community and e-commercc 
services. The result is a high- 
end media and community ser¬ 
vice that will keep users 
updated on news, entertain¬ 
ment. business, and much 
more. 

Baladna will provide news 
coverage and hourly updates 
on cunent affairs in Jordan 
and the region. Through its 
Jordan Channel. Baladna will 
provide news as it happens 
withouL the usual delays of 
print media. A professional 
editorial staff backed hy (he 
know-how of the editorial 
department of Arabia.On.Line 


will infuse the service with a 
wide diversity of political, 
business, culture, and technol¬ 
ogy news about Jordan and the 
Middle East, 





ffl. 


A Business Guide will be 
provided, that should be useful 
to the business community in 
Jordan and those interested in 
doing business in the King¬ 
dom. Information includes 
s:ock quotes, hotels, rent-a-car 
outlets and many other 
services. . 

The Living section of the 
media service will keep inter¬ 
ested parties in touch with the 
latest in the entertainment 
arena in Jordan. This includes 
Lheatre attractions, a TV guide, 
lectures, social activities and 
so forth. _ 

Among Baladna s main 
attractions is a community ser¬ 
vice complete with forums, 
chatting capability as well as a 
Hajjaj Message Board. Users 
will also be able to build home 
pages and create their own 


micro-communities.. 

The Hajjaj Message board 
will be maintained by Jordan's 
most famous caricaturist. .An 
interactive channel will be 
open with the art¬ 
ist so that users 
can give feed¬ 
back. ideas and 
access to an 
achieve service 
of the famous 
caricatures that ■ 
have been taking 
Jordan by storm. 

. The third 
aspect of the Baladna is the 
commerce page. ‘ another of 
Baladna 's unique features. 
Baladna will make shopping 
on the Internet a reality for the 
first time in the local Jordanian 
market. 

In the initial stage. 
Baladna's e-commerce will be 
linked to Arabia. OnJLine’s 
Shopping Channel, Arabia- 
shop. giving users a host of 
merchandise from a wide list 
that includes books. CDs. hard¬ 
ware and software and many 
more. A classifieds service 
would also be included to give 
users the interactive touch of 
the electronic community. 

Arabia Online and Globa) 
One will conduct a major study 
in this regard to further 
develop this pioneering ser¬ 
vice. ■ 


News update 


Advanced Pentium II 
for notebooks 
• Intel has recently unveiled 
its latest Pentium II chip, spe¬ 
cifically optimized for note¬ 
books. The big news is that is 
offers a speed increase of 
around 35Sr over typical Pen¬ 


tium MMX processors. 

That is what it is expected 
to replace the MMX chipset, 
which is currently the stan¬ 
dard for notebook computers. 

Dell was among the first to 
adopt the new processor, in 
its Latitude range of 
notebooks. 


could say ’‘sorry." Flaming is 
when a person criticizes what 
another person has written with 
usually strong emotions, harsh 
words’or cynical remarks. 

You're probably thinking. 
“Hey. I could live' with that." 
Well, this might he true if we're 
talking about some obscene c- 
mail that only you could read, 
and can be easily handled or 
ignored, but unfortunately. this 
specific message will get 
through to every subscriber in 
the newsgroup. Some of those 
flamers are very talented at 
humiliating individuals and 
hurting other people's feeling. 

One mistake made very often 
by Newpies (new comers to the 


Interact), is posting a fre¬ 
quently asked question, which 
could only waste other old- 
timers bandwidth and time. For 
that specific reason, newsgroup 
moderators create documents 
over the net. called FAQ's, list¬ 
ing answers to all the (Fre¬ 
quently Asked Questions) in a 
certain discussion group. It’s 
only logical to assume that 
those moderators didn't go 
through the trouble of creating 
such documents for nothing, so 
it's always a wise procedure to 
avid the FAQ file before cast¬ 
ing your questions in public, 
otherwise, you could be asking 
for a really nasty flame war. ■ 


Battling piracy with 
pricing 

• Microsoft Middle East are 
offering Arabic Microsoft 
Office at a lower price if 
bought in sets of five. 

In fact, it’s offered for half 
the price. 

The idea is to encourage 
legal software purchases in 
the region and to battle pirates 
at their own game. 

Microsoft takes in Java 

• In ah effort to capitalize on 
the success of Java, and to 
bring this dynamic new lan¬ 
guage into its stables. Micro¬ 
soft have announced tools, 
libraries and more to ensure 
that it will become easier to 
write Java applications under 
Windows. 

Called Visual Java 98. the 
new package will provide 
extensions to Windows. This 
should cause an escalation of 
battles between Microsoft and 
Sun, the creators of Java. 
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Dealers woes 

fvfry ONCE in a while, we take a look at Jordan s-coin- 
“I ^pective 
software sellers), in order to spot trends 
computer market. From the recent 

some of Jordan!s major computer dl *? bl ^ and rfttailers ' 

the picture doesn't look to encour^ngto^m . 

Apart from the huge price war in the 
of other problems are appearing, all of which arc . 

lack of professionalism and little cooperation among ^comp* 
nies. A key problem is 'grey marketing which refers Eo fl^ 
practice of - exporting a particular, product 
wholesaler outside Jordan, although dieir is a lo»l dealer^ 
that product The result is a Joss of business for the local 
dealer, and poor service offered by the grey-rriarketer. simply : 

because the product cannot i*e serviced properly. 

Recently, their has been a major case of grey-marireung m 
Jordan, with certain suppliers importing Hewlett-Packard 
products, and scrambling for market share op 1 '" 5 ?. 1 ™ 
strongly established local dealer— Scientific & Medical Sup¬ 
plies Co. Similarly, software distributors in Jordan face a. 
‘grey-marketing’ problem, which adds io their already exist¬ 
ing worries, including software piracy among others. _ 

Take the Microsoft authorized distributor in Jordan, spe¬ 
cialized Technical Services. They always face all sore of 
problems with local computer resellers who purchase Micro¬ 
soft Software from wholesalers in the Gulf.-and market mis 
software in Jordan. 

Consumers may thmk that such practices are not a negative 
trend, because of the price drops dial result from competition, 
but in the long run the result will be negative if our major, 
computer companies become weaker. We will, loose out on 
the required training, expertise and after sales, services offered 
by authorized dealers. 

To counter this trend, authorized retailers are pricing their 
hardware and software products very competitively, making it 
less appealing for grey-marketers. Also, through the appoint¬ 
ment of several, instead of one authorized retailer for the 
same brand, grey marketers are even squeezed further.' 

This is pretty much like the story of .Apple Macintosh in 
Jordan, for- which the authorized dealer is Ideal Systems Co.. 
For some time, in the early nineties, grey-import Macs were 
all over the Jordanian market. However, nowadays, three 
years since the appointment of a second .Apple.'authorized 
dealer in Jordan, the picture has changed. The Macintosh is 
very well serviced in the country, by authorized'dealers and 
only a few cases of grey-marketing have appeared. Today, the 
‘several dealers policy' seems to be tire dominant case in Jor¬ 
dan. Both Special Systems Co. and Tantash Information Sys¬ 
tems Group are the authorized distributors for Acer Com¬ 
puter. A iso, Compaq is carried by Jordan Data Systems and 
IdeaiTech and so forth.. - 

Aside from grey-marketing troubles; Jordan's computer 
distributors ore plagued by all sorts of ‘payment* problems by 
customers and they have been hit -by a wave of cash flow 
problems experienced by even the largest corporations and 
information technology buyers in the country L 

Naturally, the .general economic conditions in Jordan affect 
local computer distributors, but they are beginning to really 
feel the heat. Some of the largest firms are complaining about 
slower business and collection problems (bad debts)/This is a 
whole other Mpic into dwn right-: : 

Major computer distributors in the country all agree on a 
couple of important points. First, there needs to be better co¬ 
ordination and cooperation among them to reduce price wars 
which harm all parties involved; arid their needs to -be some 
form of local licensing of certification, which will act as a bar¬ 
rier for unprofessional firms and individuals from entering the 
computer trade business. 1 can’t-say I agree with all the sug¬ 
gestions. but they are worth looking at very seriously; espe¬ 
cially by the Jordan Computer Society (JCS): ■ 
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By James F. Smith 

MEXICO CITY—The majestic Metropol¬ 
itan Cathedral was built as a symbol of 
ihe Spanish crown's domination over its 
new colonies in the Americas, showing 
the power of the Roman Catholic Church 
over pagan Aztec rituals. 

The conquistadores built the cathedral 
right on top of the ruins of die pyramids 
they had systematically demolished after 
their conquest of Mexico in-- 1521. Yet 
ever since then, it has seemed as 
if the defeated Aztec warriors 
were fighting back—reaching up 
from Lheir graves to drag the 
most glorious icon of the capital 
of New Spain back into the earth. 

In this century alone, down¬ 
town Mexico City has sunk more 
than 25 feet as the water-starved 
ground has compressed: because 
some pans have sunk faster than 
others, one end of the cathedral 
.settled nearly 8 feet deeper than 
the other. 

As the ballooning Mexico City 
population devoured the capital’s 
ground water throughout this 
century, the cathedral grew ever 
more lopsided, until it snapped in 
1989 from the cumulative 
stresses, opening a dangerous 
crack across its spine. At that 
point, its gnarled naves and pil¬ 
lars were strapped with scaffold¬ 
ing and reinforcement beams. 

Yet Mexican authorities never 
considered the prospect of failing 
to save the cathedral, which took 
25U years in huild and which art 
historian Manuel Toussaint 

described in 1944 as ''the most 
notable monument of the colonial 
period in the Americas.” 

Today, the 435-year-old cathe¬ 
dral has nearly been righted, 
thanks to an ingenious rescue 
operation. Instead of needing last 
rites, the church will soon be 
healthy enough to throw away its 
structural supports and regain its original 
unfettered splendor. 

And in the process of saving the 
127.IKK)-tun. 41)0-foot long cathedral. 
Mexican engineers have developed a 
methodology that offers hopes of rescue 
for crippled huildings around the world, 
including the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

Faced «iih budget constraints and the 
need to keep the cathedral functioning 
during the restoration, the team in charge 
of the project came up with a solution that 
was counter-intuitive and comparatively 
cheap: Rather than try to prop up the sink¬ 
ing front end. the engineers would 
remove suhsoil from beneath the other 
end-—-and ever so carefully lower it back 
inward relative equilibrium. 

“It is a process of observing and adjust¬ 
ing constantly.“ said architect Sergio Zaf- 
Jivar. the project leader, “We are working 
against 400 years of deterioration." 


The heart of the cathedral's structural 
problem is that different Sections pf the 
building are sinking at widely different 
rates. This bewildering range of settling 
rates led to dangerous buckling through¬ 
out the structure as well as cracking walls 
and roof vaults, causing the piUars to lean, 
and creating waves in the floor that cari 
make visitors dizzy. • •- . V 

Conquistador Heman Cortes personally’ 
ordered that New Spain's first, humble 
cathedral be built in the center of die 



defeated Aztec capital. Tenochtitian, in' 
1524. That church was replaced by the 
present cathedral, which was intended to 
be as grand as its towering counterparts in 
Seville and Granada in Spain. Despite 
warnings from advisers that the ground 
was unstable, construction began in 1563. ■ 
The church started' to sink shortly 
thereafter. 

Most of the main work was completed 
by the 1770s. but further changes were 
made, until, the final consecration cere¬ 
mony in 1813, three years after Mexico 
declared its independence from Span. 

The idea for the new solution came : 
from Enrique Tamez, an .engineer . who 
had used computer analysis to help lead -. 
the diagnostic procedure—and who 
understood the complexity of the varied, 
gated subsidence under'the cathedral and * 
the contortions- the structure. ' was 
experiencing. 


To carry out the excavations, the engi¬ 
neering team dug 32 wells under the 
cathedra] and the ' adjacent Sagrario 
church.-built in the 1700s as a lateral 
extension of the cathedral. The concrete- 
lined wells are 10 feet in diameter and 
reach as far as 75 feet below ground. The 
wellheads are just below floor level and 
can be .reached only through the eerie cor- 
ridors-.of the cathedral's crypts. 

At the bottom of each well, dozens of 
portholes "give access to the muddy clay. 
Using hydraulic drivers, the 
crews push steel pipes horizon¬ 
tally deep into the clay. The 
pipes fill up with day arid then 
are slowly pulled back into the 
bottom of the well and hauled 
to the surface. 

Zaldivar said his team is .on 
• the verge of declaring the pro¬ 
ject a success and stopping the 
excavations, at least for the 
next few years. The cost has 
.. been about $2.5 million a year, 

. which Zaldivar notes is “less 
than a highway overpass” and 
was far cheaper than any of the 
other options considered — 
such as installing 1,500 pilings 
up to 200 feet deep 
The Italian government 
keenly interested for the poten¬ 
tial application of the approach 
at Pisa, contributed a sophisti¬ 
cated monitoring system. Oth¬ 
erwise. the expertise and tech- 
. nology have all heen Mexican. 

.The sinking of the city 
results from over-exploitation 
of the ground water in the Vol¬ 
ley of Mexico, especially this 
Century. Not only has the area's 
population grown to about 18 
million, bur Ihe percentage of 
those, people with access to run 
mng water has risen fas! 
hugely increasing consumption. 

Seventy percent of the city’s 
water comes from wells tapping 
. ' me ground water, and the wells 

Si J? WCre ? *** waier 13616 perilously 
dttoughout the valley. The cental city-a 

^ in ^ C Azt f eni ~“ has subsided 
" "* Un ' W ■*«» 

"In the Mexican mentality, the cathe- 
dral represents the Mother Church It is 
the liturgical center, the seat of the’arch¬ 
bishop, sard the Rey. Ruben aX^?q 
has served here since. 1985. 

inf lw^ dedthe . 55 m Nes of scaffold¬ 
ing that shrouds the interior of the church 

, ,71 “toedra! is now in intensive care 
fall of tubes and machinery, as if it were 
-Staying-ah ve on a respirator” Avila *iid 

™ n y e to show 'K fine face once 

LA Times- Washington Post 
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